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Editorial 


This issue of the Quarterly deals mainly with the issues that were prom¬ 
inent at the Fourth Assembly of the World Council of Churches, held in 
Uppsala, Sweden last July. Besides a general evaluation of the Assembly 
presented by an Orthodox delegate, Fr. Thomas Hopko, we are publish¬ 
ing the texts of the two Orthodox presentations heard in plenary session 
at Uppsala: the opening address on the theological aspects of the main 
theme by Ignatius Hazim, the Metropolitan of Latakiah, and the intro¬ 
duction to the section on “Worship” by its Orthodox chairman, who 
endeavors not so much to explain Orthodox worship, but to initiate a 
meaningful discussion in a frightfully divided group. 

Obviously Orthodox participation was not limited to these addresses 
in plenary. To suggest its general character and tendency, we are publish¬ 
ing articles by Constantine Mochulsky on the social dimensions of the 
Christian Gospel and by Georges Barrois on the problem of “inter¬ 
communion.” The first of these articles is by a layman, who died pre¬ 
maturely in 1948, but whose book on Dostoyevsky, recently translated 
into English, was a 1967 bestseller. Constantine Mochulsky came late in 
life to a conscious Christian commitment in the Orthodox Church, but 
he understood his Christian faith better than many persons do as a 
responsibility not only before God, but also before and for the world. In 
this awareness he was very much in tune with the Christian traditions 
in Russian literature and also with the Orthodox revival that was taking 
place in some circles of the Russian intelligentsia at the beginning of this 
century. However, much in contrast with current “secular” thinking on 
social issues—which was well represented in Uppsala—Mochulsky as an 
Orthodox always saw its religious dimension: the Church as sacramental 
community is the only place where the first fruits of the Kingdom can 
become an experienced reality. This central idea is also what he uncovers 
in Russian religious thought. 

The question of “intercommunion,” treated by Professor Barrois, has 
long been and remains a “hot” issue in the Ecumenical Movement. This 
is so precisely because it reaches to the very essence of our respective 
Christian commitments. The recognition made in Uppsala of the fact 
that differences on the issue of intercommunion do not reflect different 
doctrines of the sacrament as such (e.g., real presence, transubstantiation, 
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“valid 55 orders, etc.), so much as they express different ecclesiologies, is 
a welcome one. It is a fact which must be made as plain as possible 
today. Those, such as the Orthodox, who oppose intercommunion be¬ 
tween separated Christians are not “less ecumenical 55 than others. Like 
other Christians they believe that the Eucharistic Table is the Lord’s 
Table. But while for some others this belief means that one cannot refuse 
the Table to anyone, the Orthodox consider that admission is on Christ’s 
terms, not on arbitrary, ephemeral, and often simply emotional terms. Of 
course, on Christ’s terms, the Communion Table is always open, but His 
terms mean the fulness of God’s gift to man, fulness of truth and life, 
which makes the Church to be the Church and which requires from man, 
if not full understanding, at least full commitment to Christ in His 
Church. 

The Orthodox do not presumptuously believe that they possess this 
fulness “in their pocket” individually. They do not—or should not— 
themselves take their faith for granted as a personal property. Actually, an 
average Orthodox often accepts to put himself in the ranks of the ex¬ 
communicated penitents and refrain from Communion when he feels 
himself unable to receive the Gift consciously and responsibly. In this 
act his attitude is not necessarily a rational one (for when is a sinful 
man “conscious” and “responsible”?); but is the Christian Gospel only 
a rational reality and not a living encounter with a personal God? 

Actually, there are no limits to the dimensions in which the inter¬ 
communion issue is a “hot” one. The saddest experience—for an Ortho¬ 
dox—is to see, in Uppsala and elsewhere, a number of Christians who 
are unable anymore to take the question really seriously because they 
fail to see or to accept the Church as a God-given historical reality. On 
this point one discovers a polarization of contemporary Christian thought 
which was certainly not overcome in Uppsala. 

Our coverage of Uppsala is, of course, far from exhaustive. But we 
hope that at least the fundamental range of Orthodox interests and re¬ 
actions will be made clearer to the readers of this issue of the Quarterly . 

John Meyendorff 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Rinvolucri, Mario. Anatomy of a Church: Greek Orthodoxy Today . Foreword by 

Peter Hammond. New York: Fordham University Press, 1966 (1967). Pp. 192. 

1 map. $5.00. 

It is encouraging to see the continued interest exhibited in the Greek Orthodox 
Church by non-Orthodox and the increased number of good publications now available 
and being augmented daily in English. The present book should not be taken to be a 
scholarly account but rather a journalistic one based on some three years of close obser¬ 
vation of the Greek Church in Greece. In a sense, this is a sociological study of “the 
present state of the Greek Church,” and it supplements the work of Peter Hammond in 
The Waters of Mar ah (1956). The developments of the fifties and early sixties are 
thus traced here, but no sooner has one said this than he must also say that much that 
is reported is now already out of date. Witness, for example, the recent enthronement 
of the liberal, ecumenically-minded Jerome Cotsonis as Archbishop of Greece, replacing 
the aged and arch-conservative Archbishop Chrysostomos. Still Anatomy of a Church 
makes fascinating reading, even though there are a few errors of fact that creep in 
here and there. 

This book is interesting precisely because the author studies closely the Greek 
Church, its churchmen, and its followers in action, as it were. It is what sociologists 
and anthropologists would call a “field study,” and though many of the facts that it 
reports are highly discouraging, still it is clear that the author, obviously a Roman 
Catholic, is an understanding and sympathetic Roman Catholic who really wants to 
know what the Greek Church is like and what the Greek situation is really like before 
going on to assess what can be done in ecumenical terms toward effecting a rapproche¬ 
ment between the two churches. 

Mario Rinvolucri’s book, parts of which have appeared in The Tablet and the 
Month , makes a real, though not always a flattering, contribution by reporting on 
the life of the Church. It is not his task to delve into theological issues but into the 
practical issues of parish life, administration, religious practice, attitudes of the clergy 
and the people. Very disturbing is the generally low level of education that he finds 
among the clergy, the poor church attendance of the faithful, the political machina¬ 
tions of the hierarchy, the widespread ignorance about the Ecumenical Movement, 
both among people and clergy, and the generally low level of spirituality, which he 
deplores. It becomes obvious that secularism has a powerful influence on Greece and 
her religious life as it has elsewhere in the Western world. Still, the author does not 
hesitate to point to the good work being done by the lay apostolate, the intellectuals 
of Orthodoxy, the Ecumenical Patriarch, the mushrooming communities of nuns, and 
various individual clerics. 

It is useful to have the constructive criticism of an outsider like Mario Rinvolucri. 
He is absolutely right when he sees the need for a better educated clergy and faithful 
who are aware of what is going on in the ecclesiastical world and who have a firm 
grounding in facts and history and not in propaganda and prejudice. He sees clearly 
that the Uniats, instead of being the bridge that they claim between the Orthodox 
and Catholic Churches, are a thorn in the flesh. A much clearer understanding of the 
present Catholic Church is needed by the ordinary Greek. The Romans, on the other 
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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Elias Awdeh (’69) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Eminence, Metropolitan 
Elias of Tripoli, in Tripoli, Lebanon, on August 18, 1968. 

Fr. Antony Beauchamp (’68) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Emi¬ 
nence, Metropolitan Philip, in Montreal, on July 21, 1968. 

Fr. Deacon Athanasius Bitar (’70) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His 
Eminence, Metropolitan Philip, in Syracuse, on August 18, 1968. 

Theodore Gotis (’68) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace, Bishop Va¬ 
lerian, at the Church of the Falling Asleep of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Chicago, 
III., on Aug. 18, 1968. 

Fr. Deacon Andrew Harrison (’69) w*as ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His 
Eminence, Metropolitan Ireney, at the Holy Virgin Protection Cathedral, New 
York, on June 23, 1968. 

Alexander Leon (’69) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Eminence, Metro¬ 
politan Ireney, at the Holy Virgin’s Protection Cathedral, New York, on June 
10, 1968. 

FACULTY 

Mr. David Drillock, upon receiving the Degree of Master of Sacred Music at 
Union Theological Seminary, was appointed Assistant Professor of Liturgical Music, 
starting July, 1968. 

Fr. Thomas Hopko, a Ph.D. candidate at Fordham University, was appointed In¬ 
structor in Doctrine, starting September 1, 1968. He was a delegate of the Russian 
Orthodox Church of America at the Fourth Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, Uppsala, Sweden, on July 4-19, and took part in the General Assembly of 
“Syndesmos,” Rattvik, Sweden, on July 21-27. 

Fr. John Meyendorff, participated as a delegate of the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
in the Fourth Assembly of the World Coucnil of Churches, Uppsala, Sweden, on July 
4-19, where he was chairman of the assembly section on “Worship.” He also took 
part in the meeting of the Faith and Order Commission working group in Sigtuna, 
Sweden, on July 20-24. On September 8-13, he participated in the session of the 
International Committee for Byzantine Studies, in Venice, Italy. His book on The 
Orthodox Church was published in a new revised and updated French edition at the 
Editions du Seuil, Paris. 

Fr. Alexander Sghmemann gave a series of lectures at the Lutheran Institute for 
Ecumenical Studies in Strasbourg, France, on August 21-25. 

Fr. John Townsend, upon receiving the Degree of Master in Library Science at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York, was appointed Seminary Librarian, starting 
July 1. 

Prof. Serge Verhovskoy participated, as a delegate of the Russian Orthodox 
Church of America, at the Fourth Assembly of the World Council of Churches, 
Uppsala, Sweden, on July 4-19. 
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Notes on Contributors 

Georges A. Barrois is Professor Emeritus, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J. 

John L. Boojamra is a graduate of St. Vladimir’s Sem¬ 
inary and is currently doing advanced study in Church 
history at Fordham University. 

Bernard Botte, o.s.b., is a well-known Belgian writer 
on liturgical topics. 

His Grace, Ignatius Hazim, Metropolitan of Latakiah, 
Syria, is the Rector of the Orthodox Seminary in 
Balamant. 

Fr. Thomas Hopko is Instructor in Doctrine, St. Vlad¬ 
imir’s Seminary. 

Fr. John Meyendorff is Professor of Church History 
and Patristics, St. Vladimir’s Seminary. 

Konstantin Mochulsky ( + 1948) was a Professor at 
St. Sergius Theological Institute, Paris. His studies on 
Gogol, Solovyov, Blok, Bely, Brinsov and Dostoyevsky 
are well known. 

John E. Rexine is Professor and Chairman of the De¬ 
partment of Classics, Colgate University. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann is Dean and Professor of 
Liturgical Theology at St. Vladimir’s Seminary. 

John Tkachuk (’69) is a third-year student at St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary. 
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Uppsala 1968 

Thomas Hopko 


When the members of the newly-organized Orthodox Theological Society 
of America met at the Holy Gross Seminary in Brookline this past spring 
to prepare its “response” to the preliminary sectional drafts for the Fourth 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches in Uppsala, there was a clearly 
confessed concern of serious apprehension about the event which was 
to come to pass in that Swedish university town. It appeared as if the 
Christian world, not excluding the brethren from Rome, had given up its 
faith and mission to be something not “of this world”; but had, on the con¬ 
trary, plunged headlong into a new role of total identification with “this 
world,” totally embracing its spirit and gasping to keep up with its progress, 
which, it was certain, was coming totally from God who was “making all 
things new” in scornful independence from his supposedly covenanted 
people. The Spirit of God was transforming society, blowing where he willed, 
effecting rapid changes, inspiring new developments, creating new societies, 
releasing new powers. This was the central message of the preliminary drafts, 
and the Church itself was judged to be breathlessly lost in the total newness 
of it all, bound in the captivity of meaningless questions concerning its own 
existence, condemned in the divisive, impotent, irrelevant structures of con¬ 
ditions long-made-old by the God whom it claimed itself to serve and repre¬ 
sent in the world, the God who makes “all things new.” 

“Behold! I make all things new!” This was Uppsala’s theme. And there 
was newness indeed. But this newness was not in the Church, the work of 
Christians. It was in the world, the work of scientists, technologists, econo¬ 
mists, social activists, politicians, students, revolutionaries of every sort. And 
here, in the world, was the renovating activity of the Renewing God. And 
in order to enter this world of God’s working, the Church was being called 
by the prophetic voices of its own visionaries—the drafters of the “sections” 
of Uppsala—to “leave its old familiar territory” in obedience to the signs 
of the times revealed by the Spirit, and to surrender its supposed uniqueness, 
indeed to give up its very being as a people-called-apart, in order to lose 
itself in the new creation of the new society of the new humanity of the 
new age of the Fourth Assembly; to discern where God was acting in this 
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world, and to join this action. This was the key-note of the new agenda 
for Uppsala in particular and generally for the Church finally come-of-age. 

In this new key the old tunes of organic Christian unity in one united 
Church with one mind and one soul, one truth and one life, the Church 
as a Divine Reality with a Divine Gospel which offers the living experience 
of the Divine Kingdom essentially incompatible with and ontologically dif¬ 
ferent from that of this world whose “form is passing away”—these old tunes 
were very hard to play. There were new songs to sing, proclaimed the pre¬ 
paratory material for the Fourth Assembly; but they were songs which 
seemed to many, not in the least the small group of Orthodox theologians 
meeting in Brookline last May, to be songs of a “foreign land.” 

Then July came. The delegates gathered in Uppsala from the ends of the 
earth, but mostly from ends white and western. The dominant presence was 
certainly of Europeans and Americans, and because such a critical element 
of this presence had arrived by way of Geneva, the tone of the preparatory 
documents and the “thrust” of the first week-long indoctrination became 
understandable. The introductory program was carefully prepared to set 
the style of the assembly and to illumine the path upon which the basically 
uninitiated delegates should tread, presumable without fear. The week was 
long and tedious. The same chords were struck again and again with little 
variation on the same themes: newness in the world, God acting there, 
social needs, economic development, human rights, justice, peace, seculariza¬ 
tion, technology, revolution. Given the nature of the delegations, however, 
and the earnestness of the planners to see that the point was not missed, one 
can appreciate the programming effort. 

The delegations included all sorts of people: mysterious Orientals, ax- 
grinding activists, guilt-ridden whitemen, frustrated laymen, vacationing 
office-workers, disgruntled youth, doting professors, photo-snapping prelates, 
aid-seeking nationalists, field-weary missionaries, TV conscious convention¬ 
eers, fiery-eyed Latins, fundamentally-shaken preachers, cause-carrying polit¬ 
icos, cooly nervous professionals, and wide-eyed, open-mouthed, half-fright¬ 
ened neophytes. At least one week of “introduction” and “orientation” to the 
problems and the tasks was unavoidable if foundations were to be created 
that a two-week jostling by such a motley crew could not shake; the orienta¬ 
tion also served, one hopes without a too-conscious intention, to take up time 
from the free and spontaneous discussion which the same members of the 
strange gathering had ostensibly traveled thousands of miles to have. 

The first week of foundation-fixing consisted mostly of papers which 
were read aloud by their authors while the assembly sat and read the pre¬ 
printed texts. There was always time for a few questions and never time 
for serious discussion, either in plenary or in small groups. There were a 
number of films, including one called Homo Homing made in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia especially for the assembly by order of the World Council, which 
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portrayed the “computer man” burning out his brain on the problems 
of the modern age in symbolic contradistinction to the “Thinker” of Rodin. 
And there was the dramatic presentation by Swedish youth of Olaf Hart¬ 
mann’s Amos: That Was the Day in symbols conveying the social impera¬ 
tives of the Judeo-Christian tradition which ranged from the totally obscure 
to those with the subtlety of a punch in the nose. The end especially was a 
knock-out punch. And there was even Pete Seeger, who beleagured the 
assembly with the same themes in his songs of forced internationalia in 
American dress; the popular singer’s musical talent entertained the West¬ 
erners, but his provincial style, which proved irrelevant to the “two-thirds 
world,” as well as his untimely and rather presumptuous “asides” repelled 
many. Many young and the hopefully young at heart—the point was con¬ 
stantly made that “youth” is a state of mind—were duly inspired; but the 
invitation clearly accomplished its purpose through the men of the media, 
for whom the crusading troubadour performed semi-private side shows at 
least as long and as intensely as for the assembly itself. 

Some speakers were brilliant, and their presence alone should have been 
enough to generate the assembly so that it could move under its own power 
and in the direction of its own choosing. The most brilliant was Barbara 
Ward. Laying aside her prepared text, she charmed, and convinced, the 
entire body with her spontaneity, expertise, wit and plainly knowledgeable, 
splendidly clear and clearly Christian exposition on the problems of rich 
and poor in the world. There was no anger and no utopianism. Just the 
truthful, even joyful, freedom of plain facts, possible directives, and simple 
but powerful Christian prophecy. With the addition to Dr. Ward’s talk of 
a theological word, such as that by the Metropolitan of Latakia, and a chal¬ 
lenging “outsider’s” word, such as that by James Baldwin, and the assembly 
could have gone to work on its agenda without further ado. The problems 
were clear to everyone; to most before they had arrived in Sweden. As it was, 
however, it seemed that the fruits which could have come from such a 
healthy cross-fertilization of deep discussion were hardly given time or room 
to ripen. 

Sections, Committees, Resolutions 

There were six prepared sections for discussion and statement-drafting at 
Uppsala. All six were plagued with the same problems of lack of time for 
discussion and pressure of time for drafting. The report of the youth partici¬ 
pants to the assembly had a valid question in its opening paragraph which 
said, “The assembly is caught up in the frantic feeling that it is necessary 
to produce a set of documents at the end. Is this really the only possible 
way of communicating what had been done?” 

This question, of course, implies another one which was really never 
answered at Uppsala: with whom was the assembly supposed to be “corn- 
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municating?” Some thought that it was speaking primarily to the Christian 
community, to the member churches. Others contended that the words were 
meant for “all men of good will,” indeed for all of humanity. The failure 
to answer this question clearly and to follow the resolved decision to the 
end in a rigorous way is one of the main reasons for the ambiguous and varied 
styles and contents of the resulting assembly statements. And indeed, regard¬ 
less of the intended audience of the reports, there is no doubt of the very 
limited significance of documents produced in not more than a half dozen 
hours of discussion conducted within the bounds of long, pre-written texts 
and by sizable groups of greatly differing people just coming to know each 
other in the final minutes of their meetings. When one further considers that 
those same documents must then be put together in the early hours of the 
morning by accidentally selected teams of weary writers, their value seems to 
be restricted largely to those who were present at the assembly and a small 
circle of professional churchmen and seasoned analysts who are capable 
of appreciating the texts for what they are. To compare the documents of 
the Uppsala Assembly with those of Vatican II, a sad comparison not un¬ 
heard of, is clearly out of the question. 

But the documents came. They were drafted and approved by the body 
for reference to the churches—and presumably also to the world — for 
“further study.” Although there are many ways of approaching these texts, 
from their passionate reception as the last authoritative word to their 
scornful rejection as meaningless rhetoric, it is our opinion, as we have 
already indicated, that if they are read and studied for what they are, with 
a conscious and compassionate consideration of the conditions of their com¬ 
position, they can be considered as basically successful in revealing the 
“stance” (defined by Section II as “the position taken and the direction 
faced”) of contemporary Christians speaking on specific issues of churchly 
concern. One may or may not agree with the texts, but their value as the 
common statements of divided believers attempting to express themselves 
in unity on the very topics which often divide them is, in our opinion, sig¬ 
nificantly revealing. 

Section I dealt with The Holy Spirit and the Catholicity of the Church. 
It should be noted that this section, together with that on Worship , drew 
the least amount of participants, especially from the ranks of the new and 
young delegates. This shows that the current interests are not to be found in 
these traditional areas of ecumenical concern. On the other hand, most Orth¬ 
odox were found, as might be suspected, in these sections. 

The report of Section I is an inoffensive piece of work postscripted with 
these sentences: “The above document is presented as a basis for further 
discussion. It represents an agreed summary of matters considered in the 
section. A variety of theological positions were expressed in honest and vig- 
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orous interchange, and the convergence of thought convinces us that further 
substantial progress can be made in the future.” 

These sentences tell the story of the section. Basically there are two posi¬ 
tions revealed. The first is the traditional one in which the Church itself is 
understood as a “catholic fulness,” the gift of God in Christ as the presence 
of the fulness of the gifts of truth and love in the life-creating Spirit. The 
second is the secularized view, in which true catholicity is found in the world, 
effected by God acting in history to bring men together in a “catholic ful¬ 
ness” wherein all nations, races, societies, classes, sexes, ideologies, and poli¬ 
cies are united in a one-world unit within the healthy “diversity of the Spirit’s 
working.” 

Although the document was accepted by all, including the Orthodox, 
as expressing the opinions of the section and scandalizing none, it was also 
explicitly agreed that no one would be able to claim it fully as his own and 
that the fact that this agreed text was even produced in unanimity was 
already in itself a victory. 

Besides the two fundamentally diverse approaches to the specific ques¬ 
tion mentioned above, there emerged from Section I a more general problem 
which ran through the whole assembly, which was taken up again in con¬ 
creteness in the Committee on Faith and Order, and which is quickly ex¬ 
panding itself to touch almost every aspect of the ecumenical enterprise, 
involving even the Roman Catholics. This is the question of “diverse 
ecclesiologies” and of “diversity” itself as a positive value. The new factor 
which appears here, an outgrowth of the old question of formal diversities 
within the Church (a positive possibility which is virtually agreed upon 
by all), may be expressed in a group of questions: Are there not in fact 
a number of diverse Christian ecclesiologies which are all valid and true, 
even on the basis of the New Testament scriptures? Cannot these diverse 
ecclesiologies be related to the various Christian “confessional families” today 
to bring them into unity without radical or substantial change or the out¬ 
right submission of one to another? Are not, in fact, all diversities of every 
sort, including those in theology, to be considered as positive, enriching 
phenomena? Cannot the positive character of diversity extend even beyond 
the framework of Christianity to non-Christian, humanistic, even atheistic 
forms of existence? Are there indeed any diversities at all that must be con¬ 
sidered as incompatible contradictions which can in no way coexist according 
to strictly Christian standards and which thus demand the radical, essential 
choice of one in opposition to the other without compromise? The conferees 
at Uppsala and a growing number of persons in the ecumenical movement 
in general, especially as it moves in officially organized bodies, seem to be 
clearly approaching the position that all diversities are not only welcome, but 
are the products of the Spirit’s working and an expression of the most genuine 
catholicity. To stand one’s ground and to indicate that diversity may not be 
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merely a formal and positively enriching difference, but an essential contra¬ 
diction which can only be considered negatively, no matter how politely and 
charitable posited, is seen more and more to be not simply in bad taste but 
in bad theology. As time moves on and the forms and institutions of the past 
dissolve to an even greater extent, it becomes increasingly urgent that the 
essential unity of truth does not disappear in the name of a false multiplicity 
of its supposed expressions. In our opinion, the indivisible unity between cath¬ 
olicity and truth, and the question of truth itself as the ultimate goal of all 
human seeking, must become once more a respected and respectable item 
on the ecumenical agenda, both religious and secular. And with this it must 
be understood that those who speak of truth, and of its possible contradiction, 
are not necessarily sectarian and anti-ecumenical, but are indeed sincerely 
faithful to ecumenism, when it is understood to be the search for the unity 
which is genuine only insofar as it is in the truth. 

No section at Uppsala created more excitement than Section II on Mis¬ 
sion. This section received the most applications for membership and alreadv 
held the promise of great debate even before its convening, since there were 
two counter-drafts prepared in opposition to the one officially proposed even 
before the assembly opened. The final result of the section, after truly fervent 
debate, was a masterpiece of writing which was quite successful in combin¬ 
ing the two basic trends which were everywhere present in the assembly— 
the churchly and the secular—in a harmonious statement that intercon¬ 
nected and correlated ideas wherever possible and clearly indicated contrasts 
wherever necessary. 

Characterized in overly simple terms, the one position considered mission 
to be the explicit proclamation of and witness to the Gospel of new life 
in Christ in the Spirit in the Church; and the other called for a totally 
“silent” mission of service in solidarity with the progressive movements 
of history in the world especially at the so-called “points of tension.” Con¬ 
sidering all the elements which challenged the work of this section, the 
achievement was remarkable and the sectional report deserves a careful 
reading. 

Sections III and IV dealt with World Economic and Social Development 
and Towards Justice and Peace in International Affairs These were clearlv 
the sections marked bv the assembly planners, as well as by a great number of 
delegates, as those touching the most crucial areas of contemporary Christian 
attention and action. This was so not merely because of the obviously urgent 
character of the problems dealt with in these sections, but even more so 
because of the enthusiastic endorsement of the “theological” presupposition 
that it is precisely in these areas where the contemporary church is being 
called by God to fulfill its vocation as the Church. We live in a global wwld 
with global responsibilities, and in this setting “Christians are urged to par¬ 
ticipate in the struggle of millions of people for greater social justice and 
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for world development.” The fundamentally Christian, or as some would 
prefer to say, the “authentically human” ideals of loving the neighbor, mak¬ 
ing peace, protecting justice, ensuring equality, serving the poor, and receiv¬ 
ing the stranger must be enacted through social, economic, political and 
governmental power structures on a world-wide level. If given structures 
on any level are serving to obstruct the just right of every man to develop 
his life, then, when all other human efforts fail to effect a change, a revolu¬ 
tionary movement is in order which may even be forced to undertake violent, 
though “morally ambiguous,” means. The churches themselves, and not 
just the individual Christians, as well as the World Council of Churches, 
as institutionally organized power structures and pressure groups must enter 
directly into social, economic, and political actions designed to bring about 
a radically restructured international order in which the ideals of justice, 
peace, equality, and social and economic development become realities for 
all men, classes, races and nations. 

When referring to the work of these two sections which can be seen as the 
assembly’s explicit affirmation of the policy of the World Council of Churches 
to involve itself and its member churches in the role of worldly powers, 
a mention should be made of the specific resolutions adopted at the assembly. 
These resolutions, hurriedly presented and speedily adopted in the last hours 
of the assembly with no preliminary reading or discussion in sections or small 
groups of any sort and virtually no discussion (or even serious reading) 
on the assembly floor, were passed under such pressure that the only possi¬ 
bility was to patch up words here and there so that hesitating consciences 
could be freed to say yes to their general contents. Thus, in our opinion, the 
statements on the conflicts in Southeast Asia, the Middle East and Nigeria, 
as well as the other reports on racism, education, communications, etc., can 
hardly be considered as being the original work of the assembly as a whole, 
positively planned and carefully drafted after free and informed discussion 
by all delegates in times and conditions consecrated especially to these prob¬ 
lems. They were statements which most delegates may read carefully when 
they return home in order to see what they actually said as they cast their 
vote more in favor of passage to the next item of business than for the 
passage of the given document in question. Nevertheless the sectional drafts 
and the specific resolutions were adopted at Uppsala, and with overwhelm¬ 
ing majorities, and this fact raises serious problems, especially for the Ortho¬ 
dox, about the meaning of it all. 

In the first place, the political situations in which the Orthodox live 
in the contemporary world make it clearly impossible for there to be a prac¬ 
tically united Orthodox position in relation to such questions. Indeed, the 
greatest plague upon Orthodoxy today, which touches and poisons every 
smallest expression of its life, is precisely the political perplexity of its exist¬ 
ence. Politics prevented the very presence of one entire Orthodox church 
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in Uppsala, namely the Church of Greece. Politics destroyed the presence 
of another, namely our own church here in America, where millions of 
Orthodox faithful were represented officially as Americans by just six people 
sitting under the banner of the USA (the delegations were seated by na¬ 
tions) representing American Orthodoxy in two groups with such strange 
titles as “The Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of America” and 
“The Romanian Orthodox Episcopate of America.” Besides Archbishop 
Iakovos, present personally in Uppsala as a World Council President, there 
was not one American from the huge North American Greek Archdiocese 
at the assembly in a delegated position; no Syrian Americans, no Bulgarian 
Americans, Ukrainians, Carpatho-Russians, Serbians, Albanians. Indeed, 
one can truly say that the increasingly great and critical reality of American 
Orthodoxy was absent from Uppsala in entirety. Then there were the Ortho¬ 
dox from the Western European diaspora and the Islamic lands of the Turks 
and Arabs, all also bearing the wounds of their political situations. The vast 
world of the Eastern European Orthodox was bounded together either 
to silence or to the official policies of their governments and governmentally- 
tied churches, which policies came through at times with professional author¬ 
ity. For example, one frequently heard claims that there are “no problems” 
in the areas of social, economic and human rights in their respective coun¬ 
tries, whose governments support and implement every “authentically hu¬ 
man” ideal with perfection, thus freeing the church from even the need 
for thought in such questions; at the same time, denunciations of the “Amer¬ 
ican crimes and sins” of aggression and persecution and exploitation at home 
and around the globe as “against the will of God” were common! These 
churchmen were indeed “politically conscious,” and there is no doubt that 
their presence in Uppsala was the main factor in the assembly’s total silence 
on the question of communism and on the rights and desires of those who 
aspire to be “authentically human” in countries with communist regimes. 
Indeed one wonders what sort of resolution the assembly would have passed 
had the events in Czechoslovakia happened a month earlier. 

Thus, speaking practically and concretely, it was precisely on the issues 
taken up in sections three and four and on the specific political resolutions 
of Uppsala that the Orthodox were hopelessly divided. From ecclesiological, 
theological and spiritual viewpoints on these issues, the Orthodox, at least 
in theory, could, and often did find themselves internally united, no matter 
how weakly these positions were actually and “officially” made present 
at the assembly; however, the problems in addressing the non-Orthodox 
world remain just as numerous. The questions here are these: Is the Church 
of God actually called by God to be a power structure and a pressure group 
among other such structures and groups in the secular matters of the life 
of this world? Are there not certain areas into which the Church as the 
Church can enter only at the risk of denying its essential nature and mission? 
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What is the meaning of a church which does accept the role of being a 
human agency in alliance with, or at variance with, other human agencies, 
whatever their tasks and functions? What happens to churches which accept 
this role? What happens to their effectiveness in proclaiming an eternal 
gospel and manifesting a kingdom “not of this world”? Is it true, as one 
acknowledged “expert” from Latin American has claimed, that the Church’s 
wielding of secular power is inversely proportional to its power of announc¬ 
ing the good news of new life in Christ? Is there validity to the position 
accepted by the World Council of Churches (and, consequently, is there 
propriety to the Orthodox membership in it), which has in fact accepted 
and acted out the secular function as a primary purpose of its organizational 
and institutional existence? 

For the Orthodox, at least in a theory which can be demonstrated from 
its canonical and spiritual tradition, the Church as an object of faith, a 
divine reality not of this world, as the presence of the Kingdom of God into 
which one may enter only by “rejecting the prince of this world” and “laying 
aside all earthly cares,” must be open to men of all good-willed, humanly- 
arrived-at political persuasions, indeed to all who wish to enter and be saved. 
The Church, as such a reality, has the essential capacity of embracing all 
men and uniting them in a unity which comes from God and transcends 
human opinions and institutions and agencies of every sort. It has the role 
of healer and unifier, mediator and reconcilor just because of its God-given 
grace to speak the Divine Word and to manifest the Divine World to Jew 
and Greek alike. The Church must be able to do the things which the world 
cannot do, the things which so many earthly-minded utopianists would like 
to do, precisely because it lives by a “power from on high” that can trans¬ 
form men into sons of God on divine terms. Those terms can then be per¬ 
sonally and even corporately expressed in the life of this world and indeed 
can give to the things of this world—“all the treasures of Egypt”—there 
eternal value and salvation. 

The dark hours of all of the ceaseropapisms and papalcaesarisms of the 
past, the God-protected Constantinoples, the Holy Moscows, the Eternal 
Romes, and the Theocratic Genevas, should have provided lessons enough 
that there can be no understanding or experience of God’s Church as a 
secular power or pressure of any sort from which men of other secular, 
humanly-determined positions or policies can feel alienated and deprived 
a priori . Individual Christians may have different political persuasions; they 
may hold various opinions about the organization and operation of the social 
and economic orders. There can even be organized Christian groups assem¬ 
bled and mobilized to formulate and to instigate political or social or economic 
actions. But this function of influencing governments and instigating specific 
policies by the use of political pressure or economic power in open, aligned 
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association with one or another given man or movement can never fall to the 
Church, not only not essentially, but not even accidentally. 

With this understanding, it is our hope that many people would be very 
ready to support full-heartedly an international assembly of experts, who also 
happen to be members of Christian churches, who would meet to discuss 
with their vocational expertise and the inspiration of their faith such prob¬ 
lems as those supposedly discussed at Uppsala, and to make reports and 
resolutions such as Uppsala made, even involving quite specific programs 
and policies. But we would imagine that the same people who could support 
such an assembly would have grave doubts about the competence of profes¬ 
sional churchmen in such areas, especially those gathered together in an offi¬ 
cial meeting of a council of churches . For not only is there a theoretical ques¬ 
tion here, but a very disturbing practical one. What can a group such as that 
assembled in Uppsala say with any real authority about any given, specific 
political, social, or economic policy at any given point on the globe? 

Let the churches be the Church of all-embracing, sacramental, divine- 
human newness; let them be the God-gifted experience of a harmonious 
new creation of new men in God through Christ in the Spirit. And thus 
let them inspire all sorts of opinions for the life of this age, while remaining 
forever essentially unbound to any pole of the secular realities. Indeed, let 
Christians and Christian movements enter the various struggles of the secular 
world in prophetic mission, with the personal or corporate risk of error and 
offense, of ambiguity and outright sin. Let the vocations to such actions 
be personal, resting upon the individual conscience of each man before 
God—or without him, if one prefers. But let the churches be the Church. 
This, it is our hope, would be the opinion of many who would look at sec¬ 
tions three and four of Uppsala, and would inspect the resolutions passed 
there on specific cases of secular existence in the life of this world which, 
by the witness of the crucified Christ, can never be structured into the King¬ 
dom of God. By the actions of the World Council Assembly which we have 
already referred to, if they should continue in such a direction, the Church 
would be running the risk of resurrecting on a global scale those same sins 
which have proved fatal for the Church in some areas of the earth in the 
past. Thus, the Church might assist in destroying and dividing the very 
world which the Church, as alone the Church, has the gracious power to 
unite and to save, that very world which men are invited to experience 
in the mystical life of the Church as transfigured in God, a pledge of the 
age to come in the final manifestation of the Lord. 

In Section V, on Worship , the Orthodox found some consolation in being 
able to speak in an area where they could express a united experience. Pre¬ 
sided over by Father John Meyendorff, who introduced the work of the sec¬ 
tion to the assembly, this group met the same fundamental problems as sec¬ 
tions one and two, and met them in the very same way. There were the 
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usual dual tendencies presented, one which saw the Church’s worship as 
God’s gift to the world into which Christians enter by responding to God’s 
call to hear and to taste of the new creation in Christ; the other which 
saw the Church’s worship as fundamentally reflecting the conditions of this 
world and which therefore must be constantly altered in terms of the chang¬ 
ing elements in the new secularized conditions of life which God himself 
has brought in history to the glory of men. The report gives a profound 
bow to the positive elements of “secularization” as a liberating phenomenon 
that “can recall us to true worship which affirms the reality of God, of man 
and of the world,” and which as such should be carefully distinguished from 
“secularism.” The final draft of Section V, nevertheless, can be considered 
to lean more toward the traditional understanding of worship as a genuine 
privilege of Christian existence born out of God’s activity in Christ and the 
Spirit, both in Word and in Sacramental Mystery, which are eternal. Given 
the complexity of the preparatory draft, the tremendous variety of liturgical 
traditions represented, and the conditions that made deep and extended dis¬ 
cussion virtually impossible, the final production of the section is a respect¬ 
able document which genuinely reveals the extent to which Christians can 
speak together on the topic of their worship of God. It not only found the 
way to brevity and conciseness, but it provides a clear indication of the prob¬ 
lems and thus is a positive step to further work in this area. 

The task of Section VI, which was an entirely new topic for World 
Council assemblies, was to consider the “new style of living” brought about 
by all the things new in modern life and to say what all the “newness” means 
for actual Christian living. The failure, or one might better say, the frustra¬ 
tion of this section to say anything really substantial under its heading, 
Towards New Styles of Living , beyond the generalities and platitudes of 
its report is indicative of the general weakness of Uppsala when it came to the 
area of the personal. Furthermore, the statements are limited to impersonal 
conditions and problems that were often treated in other assembly works in a 
more precise way. 

The fact that any “style of living” is essentially personal is stated in the 
report of the section itself: “Every person is unique and Christians live in 
very different circumstances all over the world. . . There is no single style of 
Christian life.” But to say anything at all about the personal life itself proved 
to be beyond the competence of the section. There were many reasons for 
this. In the first place, the assembly, particularly as it was planned, was con¬ 
sciously steered away from such discussions. They were just not on the 
agenda. The reason seems to be that the problems of the personal life, 
specifically the interior life of the Christian in his relation to other men 
and to God, were understood to be irrelevant to the real problems of con¬ 
temporary Christian concern, and most particularly to the problems of the 
world which the makers of Uppsala were consciously concerned to confront 
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and to impress. Not only was the entire assembly cast in terms of supra- 
personal dimensions—societies* classes, races, nations, institutions (includ¬ 
ing the Church), agencies, structures, powers, the globe itself—but those 
who held sway over the direction and expression of the assembly seemed 
almost physically frightened by anything which seemed “personal” because 
of the overriding fear of appearing individualistic, pietistic, spiritualistic, 
interioristic, or domestically “Christian” in even the slightest way. Of course 
the Church, and even the individual Christian person, must not appear to 
the world as thinking about itself as “better than others” or even “different 
from others.” Indeed the Christian must not be found thinking about him¬ 
self at all. (Note even the absence of the word Christian from the section 
title.) Thus the overwhelming desire for the Christian to lose himself in 
solidarity with the changing movements of the world precluded the possi¬ 
bility for the section to speak directly about new styles of living for the 
human person struggling under the weight of the impersonal structures of 
contemporary secular existence. It seems to us that the deeply Christian 
realization must come to us one day with conviction that even in the midst 
of the most radical and necessary structural “revolutions” human souls still 
exist who must live with themselves, their families, their neighbors and, most 
primarily, with their God, and that their personal lives do not wait for 
future developments, but must themselves develop and grow to mature man¬ 
hood in Christ in no other moment than the present. To urge people to involve 
themselves with one or another movement in the secular world is hardly 
sufficient counsel to move them “towards new styles of living.” 

One word must be said here about the assembly committee on Faith and 
Order. In gearing itself for the future work of the department, one of the 
committee’s central discussions, and clearly that of liveliest interest, was the 
one on sacramental “intercommunion.” There can be no doubt that this 
question was behind the scenes in almost every aspect of the assembly’s 
work. With one world and one humanity as the prime goal and interest and 
the question of the organic unity of “one Church” as all but completely 
relegated to the realm of irrelevance, the pressure was on for full “intercom¬ 
munion” among all Christians. Here even the Roman Catholics were deeply 
involved, and deeply divided, both in word and action. Catholics were found 
who vigorously urged “intercommunion” as necessary under the conditions 
of the “new age,” and who have already participated in “inter-confessional 
eucharists,” including the Swedish Lutheran Mass in Uppsala. This situation 
made it very difficult for the defenders of “confessional communion” in the 
Western traditions to hold their position, not to speak of the Orthodox, 
whose own approach to the problem is virtually impossible to put across 
and to be appreciated as anything other than anachronistic sectarian stub¬ 
bornness in settings such as that of the Fourth Assembly. 

It would be impossible here to go into any details of the Uppsala discus- 
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sion on “intercommunion / 5 but with the hope that this particular discussion 
will be studied carefully elsewhere, let it suffice to say that the Orthodox 
Church may soon find itself to be the only church which practices, to use 
the terms of the discussion as it now continues, “closed communion.” Since 
this is the situation which appears to be fast upon us, it is imperative that 
the Orthodox come up with a convincing clarification of its position. Such 
an explication will be necessary to overcome the categories of the present 
discussion, which is headed into an impasse that allows but two possible 
conclusions: either a sectarian, quasi-ecclesiolatrical position with the prac¬ 
tice of “closed-communion” or a denominational, secularistically-inspired 
position which uses “inter-communion” as a sign of good-willed human 
solidarity before God. This impasse, as we see it, reveals itself as the only 
logical result of the present casting of the ecclesiological-eucharistic prob¬ 
lem. The Orthodox did succeed to reject this view at Uppsala, albeit very 
weakly, by their insistence that the very term “intercommunion” is a term 
which can have no legitimate meaning and which “gives away” the futility 
of the discussion as it now goes on. 

In brief, this Orthodox “position,” which was stated without further 
amplification was nonetheless, by its merely verbal inclusion in the com¬ 
mittee report, a weak but important witness to the belief that the only 
genuinely Christian possibility for “communion” is with God, and with all 
creatures and creation in him, within the Church. This view does not under¬ 
stand the Church as a human organization among the other human, institu¬ 
tional organizations of this world—and therefore not as “intercommunion 
between churches”—but the Church as the Presence of the Kingdom of 
God (the crucial Biblical expression which was strikingly absent from the 
vocabulary of Uppsala as a whole). Thus the Church is that in which God 
and the world are not divided as mutually exclusive realities (e.g., religious 
vs. secular, sacred vs. profane), but, on the contrary, where God and the 
world are united together in the perfect union of complete and total “inter¬ 
communion,” 

There lies upon the Orthodox especially, and upon Christianity itself, 
we would be eager to add, the crucial task of providing a clear explication 
of an experience of the Church which does not take as a premise the notion 
that the Church may be reduced to a concretely-existing, self-subsisting, 
humanly-organized and constituted “thing-in-itself” between God and the 
world; but, precisely the opposite, that the Church is the very expression 
of the world itself as saved, transfigured, and resurrected in Christ, the world 
as already “filled with the fulness of him who fills all in all,” the world as 
communion with God . If the Orthodox fail in this task and yet retain the 
practice of “closed communion,” they can prepare to find their church in a 
history soon to be written as an interesting, but irrelevant religious sect 
of the Christian tradition. It is our hope that, should the Orthodox fail 
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in what appears to be their burden of proof in this matter, the very experi¬ 
ence of this agonizing problem in the West will lead to the realization that 
formal eucharistic “intercommunion” between separated denominational 
churches is not more of a solution to the problem than is the practice of 
“closed communion,” which has been defended by such formal and external 
proofs as the existence of “valid priesthoods,” which owe their powers more 
to the historical geneologies of “legitimate” hierarchs than to the mystery 
of the fulness of life in the Church. What must be discovered, in our opinion, 
is exactly the experience of total communion with God, man and all creation 
in the Church, the “communion” which indeed makes the Church to be the 
Church. When men will come to this discovery, then the question as it is 
now put will disappear. May God give us this discovery in our common 
searching together, and the strength to resist other temptations until this 
“high prize” is won. 


The Orthodox and Uppsala 

There was a host of Orthodox in Uppsala. Orthodoxy had the largest, and 
one might mention, by actual statistics, the youngest combined delegation of 
any single “confessional family.” For the great majority of Orthodox, the 
Fourth Assembly was their first ecumenical experience, at least on a more 
than local scale. Furthermore, the majority were quite ill prepared. Indeed, 
except for the work of the society of theologians in America, the few hours 
of consultation at the Pan-Orthodox meeting in Geneva, and the personal 
efforts of a very small number of individuals, it can be said that the Orthodox 
were not prepared at all. One sad reason for this poor preparation was that 
many of the delegates were not appointed until the last minute, and many 
who were appointed were not seriously convinced themselves of the responsi¬ 
bility of their participation in the assembly- This last point should not be 
minimized in its significance since even at the end of the assembly there were 
those who thought that the whole thing was a “Protestant affair” anyway 
and of no real importance for Orthodoxy. This attitude points to the most 
fundamental question of the Orthodox membership in the World Council 
of Churches. 

At Uppsala, virtually for the first time, the Orthodox were clearlv called 
on, and were in a numerical force large enough, to participate , and not 
merelv to show themselves and be represented . Besides the usual “automatic” 
election of an Orthodox as one of the CounciPs presidents—in the present 
case, Patriarch German of the Serbian Church—there were twenty-four 
Orthodox elected to the new Central Committee. At the assembly itself there 
were Orthodox galore on every main committee, from the policy-making 
directing bodies to the youth participants to the stewards. There was not one 
point discussed and not one action taken at Uppsala upon which an Ortho¬ 
dox word could not be spoken. This obviously does not mean that the Ortho- 
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dox could dictate, but it certainly does mean that they could make their 
presence felt, that they could speak and be heard, and, in many cases, if not 
the finally “decisive powers,” at least the “rank and file,” many of whom were 
even seeing Orthodox Christians for the first time in their lives, were sin¬ 
cerely ready to listen. Since this was clearly the case, the position which 
considers the World Council and its General Assembly as that of “others” is 
as erroneous as it is dangerous, and, we might add, as it is cowardly. The 
fact that the Orthodox participation in ecumenical affairs is a painful wit¬ 
ness, the bearing of a cross which is often as scandalous to some as it is foolish¬ 
ness to others, can in no way serve as an excuse for lazy, irresponsible, haughty 
and even somewhat cynical “attendance.” The Orthodox are past the stage 
of “attendance,” and if we want to continue in the path once chosen, we 
must be ready to take up the meaning and the movement of the ecumenical 
reality and the World Council of Churches as our own. If we do not, then 
our presence is not only meaningless, it is hypocritical, and the honest thing 
to do would be, as some Orthodox already suggest for other reasons, to with¬ 
draw. 

At the present, the Orthodox are “in,” and this “in” demands analysis, 
judgment, and future development of our place and function. After all has 
been said, the fact remains that the World Council is a predominantly Pro¬ 
testant body. Even with the semi-official presence of the Roman Catholics 
and the wide-open door to their further participation (a number were already 
elected as full members of the Faith and Order Commission), the style of the 
Council’s work does not seem to offer the expectation of radical restructuring 
and change, although even this was officially requested by the Fourth Assem¬ 
bly. This means that the Orthodox will presumably continue to occupy their 
ambiguous and difficult position. However, the influence and power of this 
position is open to tremendous strengthening and improvement. But for this 
growth to occur certain concrete bases for action present themselves to us 
as imperative preconditions for even a limited achievement of the most lim¬ 
ited ends. 

In the first place, there must be the sincere and serious will of the Ortho¬ 
dox to participate whole-heartedly, and not merely to attend or be represented 
at meetings, with the full realization of the responsibilities of participa¬ 
tion. Secondly, there must be a greater competence of individual Orthodox 
participants, not merely in terms of a knowledge of Western Christianity in 
general and of the ecumenical movement and the World Council in par¬ 
ticular, but even in terms of Orthodoxy itself. (A profound theological re¬ 
newal is needed in the Church, and especially a greater interaction between 
the Orthodox theologians who are already working.) Thirdly, there must be 
better regional and local preparation, not merely an international conversa¬ 
tion between the “leading powers;” this preparation should involve not only 
those who will be directly participating, but also those who are keeping the 
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Church alive at home. Fourthly, as far as America is concerned, the way must 
be found to have greater participation from our country in such official assem¬ 
blies, especially since we continue to be denied our status as a self-governing 
local Church. In point of fact, much smaller Orthodox “churches” had much 
greater representation in Uppsala than did America. To give an example, 
there was only two American Orthodox elected to the one-hundred-twenty- 
man Central Committee, Archbishop Iakovos and Bishop Valarian Trifa, 
while the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, which contains less Orthodox than Pitts¬ 
burgh, has three of the twenty-four Orthodox members. The effect of Amer¬ 
ican Orthodoxy, of its life and work, is enormous. One might even dare to 
say that the great hope of world Orthodoxy lies in America, if for no other 
reason than the Church’s size in this country in relation to its freedom, both 
political and psychological, to develop its own thought and spirit and mission 
without hindrance. These conditions and the vocation which they imply mean 
that American Orthodoxy must realize its obligation to rise to its manifest 
destiny, and Old World Orthodoxy must show itself willing to help in all the 
ways necessary to guide America to that end. 

In addition to these fundamental points, the Orthodox must make an 
effort to understand the spirit of the ecumenical movement and to formulate 
with precision what goals it has the possibility to achieve. Then, instead of 
striving in vain for unreachable and unreasonable utopias, it must work on 
specific issues and inaugurate planned actions toward the attainment of these 
concrete and limited goals. This means, in the first place, that we Orthodox 
must understand that we are still very little known and little understood by 
the great body of our Western Christian brothers, and we therefore can take 
nothing for granted about ourselves in our conversations with them. Secondly, 
we must realize that we are almost exclusively viewed through our exterior 
presence, which is quite curious to others (exotic dress, ancient rituals, com¬ 
munist or Islamic-dominated homelands,) and because of this, our deeper, one 
might even add, our “simpler” elements are often obscured. Thirdly, we must 
constantly keep in mind that although we speak in terms common to all 
Christian traditions, our language often sounds too similar to that of the out¬ 
moded theologies and pieties which modern ecumenically-minded Westerners 
dislike and are, in fact, quite incapable of understanding in any context other 
than that of their own disowned past. We must also confess at least the possi¬ 
bility that the “new look” in the Western traditions, for all of the frightening 
elements which tend to make us sadly nostalgic for the old West which we 
considered ourselves capable of handling, may, in fact, be more open and 
readier to hear Orthodoxy than the more clearly structured confessional 
positions of the past. Who can actually say that classical Protestantism or 
pre-Vatican II Catholicism was “at least better” than what exists today, as 
many Orthodox profess? Indeed, judging the past against the present from 
Orthodox theoretical positions, as well as from the very practical consider- 
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ation of simply being heard in an atmosphere of much greater openness, the 
question of what is “better” really remains an open question. The present 
may well be the God-given moment for a real “Orthodox encounter” with the 
West, not on the level of external descriptions of comparative traditions, but 
on the level of the real problems and ultimate questions in which we all. East 
and West, are deeply and commonly involved. If this is the day which the 
Lord has made for a meeting on common problems of common concern, then 
we should rejoice and be glad in it, and not disparage it in the name of a long 
lost, highly romanticized, and apparently clearer and more secure, past. 

If it is really the case that the present situation in fact finally offers us a 
“unity in problems”—a unity which certainly did not exist very long ago—in 
which we can really, once and for all, lay aside all the psychological hang-ups 
of the past with the constant resurrection of old battles and the defense of old 
glories; if really the present age is forcing upon us new and urgent problems 
which themselves place question marks on everything we all hold sacred, then 
we Orthodox must be rigorously disciplined and spiritually competent to 
speak in this situation, and not in any other of our own choice or making. 
Indeed we often have not been innocent of claiming quite smugly that “these 
particular difficulties” are not “our difficulties,” and have thus refused to bear 
our brother’s burden as our own. In the same line we have been found to be 
not without fault in judging and criticizing others without offering any clear 
alternative. If we will continue to enjoy the pleasure of negative judgments 
upon others, then we must also be willing to bear the burden of positive 
solutions. 

By remaining in the ecumenical movement and the World Council of 
Churches the Orthodox accept the full responsibility of every one of its prob¬ 
lems and decisions as their very own. In this spirit the Fourth Assembly of 
Uppsala was for an Orthodox not merely a spectacle of some "others” about 
which one can comfortably reflect. It was, on the contrary, a suffering experi¬ 
ence full of upsetting problems, questionable decisions, and obscure and ob¬ 
jectionable doctrines. It was anything but comfortable. But the hope remains 
that the complete and unconditional acceptance of this suffering may lead 
to a resurrection of one living body of all who call upon the Name of Jesus 
as Lord and Savior of the world. 
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Closed Communion, 

Open Communion, 

Intercommunion? 

Georges A. Barrois 


The issue is by no means academic. It is raised anew at each ecumenical 
gathering, when participants, after much soul-searching, find it impossible 
to break the Eucharistic bread together. Year after year, the return of Easter 
reminds us painfully and acutely of our petty divisions, when we are not will¬ 
ing nor able to stand before the one altar and receive the Holy Gifts as 
members of one household. We have found no way to reconcile the formulae, 
seemingly incompatible, by which the faithful of various denominations are 
invited to the Lord’s Table: “All that humbly put their trust in Christ... I ” 1 
or “Holy things to the holy !” 2 The Presbyterian call to communion does not 
of itself exclude Christians from other church bodies; no other condition is 
laid down but the self-examination prescribed by the Apostle . 3 The exclama¬ 
tion of the Orthodox Liturgy implies two essential requirements: that only 
those who belong to the Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church may be ad¬ 
mitted to communion, and this only after they have received the sacramental 
absolution of their sins. Many of those who follow the Catholic tradition, 
Orthodox or Roman, instinctively fear that an invitation to all, no matter 
how qualified this invitation may be, would result in an all-too-free reception, 
and eventually profanation of the Sacrament. On the other hand, Protestants 
are apt to regard the Eucharistic policy of the Catholic churches as unduly 
restrictive and even bigoted. The latter accusation is generally unfounded 
and obviously malignant. The issue of “open” vs. “closed” communion ought 
not to be presented in the abstract form of a dilemma; it rather calls for a 
close examination of the theological and ecclesial background. 

It is not impossible to outline a rationale of the Eucharist on which 
tradition-minded Christians could readily agree. The mystery of the Eucha- 


1 The Book of Common Worship, Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, 1949, p. 169. 

2 The Divine Liturgy. 

3 1 Cor. 11:28. 
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rist does not differ in essence nor in purpose from the mystery of the Incar¬ 
nation, since what is re-enacted in the Liturgy and offered to us in the 
Sacrament is nothing else but the Lord Jesus’ gift of himself, in order that 
we may be personally united with him. We ought not to imagine here a 
meeting of spirits. God is a pure spirit; a human person is not. But a man, 
body, soul and spirit, enters into a human society with Christ the God-man. 
The Sacrament is given as the proper means to achieve this union, a union 
which is not static, but a living relationship, for whenever a man draws near 
to God, he becomes more and more godly, “deiform.” The Greek Fathers 
expressed boldly this transformation of a human being by the word theosis, 
and St. Augustine dared to write: “I am the food of grown men; grow, and 
you shall feed upon me; nor shall you turn me into yourself, but you shall be 
turned into me .” 4 It is true that this passage does not refer specifically to the 
Eucharist, but the image suggests a natural application to the Sacrament, on 
which the communicant feeds mystically. Mystically, for the theandric self 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ remains hidden, somehow as his divinity was hidden 
in his Incarnation. “A mystery of faith,” says the Latin priest at the conse¬ 
cration of the Precious Blood. The identity of Christ’s personal gift with the 
gift of the “holy things” defies any attempt at a rational or theological 
explanation, and the encounter between man and the God-man is not less 
mysterious. 

The object of our act of faith in the presence of the Eucharistic mystery 
is not narrowly limited to the liturgical actio as such, nor to any particular 
moment arbitrarily singled out, whether it be the consecration of the bread 
and wine, or the epiklesis, or the communion. Our act of faith embraces the 
entire mystery of Christ: his being “one of the Holy Trinity,” his Incarna¬ 
tion, Passion, Resurrection and Ascension, and his reign which shall have no 
end. Thus the Eucharist is anamnesis, a technical term by which the liturgists 
designate the prayer of the priest following immediately after the consecra¬ 
tion of the chalice, in the Roman as well as in the Byzantine ritual. But the 
anamnesis should not be understood merely as remembrance of a past event. 
It is rather a reminder of the entire development of God’s plan of salvation, 
of which the earthly life of Jesus Christ is the effective beginning and his 
glorious reign the consummation. Between that historical past and the glory 
to appear is the time of the Church: “Ye do show the Lord’s death till he 
come.” The Eucharist, then, is at the same time a memorial and an expecta¬ 
tion. The liturgical kairos may be defined as an eschatological present. The 
last things, ta eschata, are not dreams to be realized, if ever, in an indefinite 
future. The eschaton, in its inaugural phase, has entered our world with the 
Incarnation, and we look forward to its consummation. The eschatological 
nature of the Eucharist is expressed most strikingly in the Orthodox Liturgy, 

4 Confessions VII, 10. 
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as we stand invisibly surrounded by the saints of the Church Triumphant, in 
mystical anticipation of the new aeon . 

From what precedes, it is evident that the Eucharist is an ecclesial act, 
and not just another practice of devotion for the spiritual advancement of 
persons in private dialogue with their God. Christians share in it not as 
individual beneficiaries, but as the living members of the mystical body of 
Christ, which is the Church. Now the Church is not a Platonic entity of the 
ideal order, nor a voluntary association of believers on a local or denomina¬ 
tional basis, but the Eucharistic community itself, for the Eucharist is pre¬ 
cisely the event constitutive of the Church in the concrete reality of her 
Head and her members. Thus, wherever and whenever Christians meet 
sacramentally with the Risen Lord at the altar, there and then is the Church, 
in the fulness of her being. The centrality of the Eucharist as the sacrament 
of unity is expressed most vividly by some of the canonical rules of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church, such as the requirement that the Divine Liturgy be celebrated 
only once in the course of one day, at any one altar. Similar rules were 
originally observed in the churches of the Roman Patriarchate. 

It is difficult to elude the consequence of the above premises. If, as we 
profess, the mystery of Christ is real, not to be spiritualized nor demytholo- 
gized, then the objective nature of the Eucharist seems inescapable. Liturgy 
is not impressionism. We do not imagine things. We are bowing before 
a factual reality. Nor do we allow ourselves to be carried away by the arti¬ 
ficiality of ceremonial gimmicks. The Eucharist does not properly belong in 
the category of audio-visual aids. The Eucharistic presence is independent 
from the affect or even the faith of those who attend, and that is why Saint 
Paul demands that every man should test himself, lest he would fail to 
“discern the Lord’s body,” and make himself “guilty of the Body and the 
Blood .” 5 We have no right to extenuate these words by means of a symbolic 
pseudo-exegesis. 

A full acceptance of the traditional doctrine of the Eucharist and a firm 
assent to the Sacramental Presence do not preclude the question which comes 
spontaneously to everyone’s mind: How can this be? How does the Eucharis¬ 
tic bread, after the Hoc est corpus meum or after the epiklesis , differ from 
ordinary bread? They look alike and taste alike; we do not see any difference. 
We might as well ask that question in the context of the Byzantine Liturgy: 
How does the amnos differ from the antidotal The answer, an instinctive 
answer, pre-theological rather than theological, is that the Eucharistic bread 
and the wine in the chalice are bread and wine only in appearance. They 
have become, sacramentally, the Body and Blood of Our Lord. Early Greek 
and Latin Church fathers and theologians described this by using the words 
metavole, conversion i.e., etymologically, the action by which something is 

5 I Cor. 11:27-29. 
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changed, or turned into, something else. This answer, apparently simple, is 
not really an answer, but scarcely anything more than a rewording of the 
question in positive form. Nor is it without a certain risk, as it may easily 
distract one from a live participation in the mystery of Christ and focus 
exclusively on the wonder of a piece of bread being transformed into the 
body of the Lord, to say nothing of that other wonder: the body of the 
Lord becoming our food. The question itself, after all, originates in man’s 
incredulity, like Nicodemus’ question, “How can a man be born when he is 
old?” or the Jews’ question, “How can this man give us his flesh to eat ?” 6 
For we are always bewildered when our instinctive trust in the experience 
of our senses is being challenged. 

The early writers of the Greek and of the Latin churches, when they used 
such expressions as metavole, conversio, did not intend originally to formu¬ 
late a metaphysical theory, but rather to register a fact: the actual encounter 
of Christians with their living Lord in the celebration of the Divine Liturgy 
and the reception of the Holy Gifts; a fact, not a symbol, not a figure, not a 
dream; but a fact which faith alone can possibly grasp, since the Risen Lord 
would not be seen by mortal eyes, except for his apparitions to the disciples 
during the forty days of the Pascha. 

The Eastern Church as a whole seldom ventured beyond a positive state¬ 
ment of her faith in the Eucharist and did not let herself be dragged into 
hazardous and undesirable speculations. Whenever her theologians happened 
to step beyond the boundaries of the mystery, it was mostly in reaction to 
Western developments or on the occasion of doctrinal controversies in the 
wake of the Protestant Reformation. This author feels strongly that excessive 
theorizing about the Sacrament belongs together with those “earthly cares” 
which we are urged to lay aside as we sing the Hymn of the Cherubim. 

The fondness of Western theologians for rationalization resulted in an 
increasing fragmentation of doctrinal concepts and an intemperate use of 
abstract categories, equally detrimental to the perspective and to the concrete 
values of the faith. From St. Augustine to St. Thomas Aquinas, a self- 
contained theology of the sacraments was developed, and it received its final 
consecration in the decrees and the dogmatic canons of the Council of Trent. 
The sacraments were defined as effective signs of God's invisible grace, and 
their efficacy was explained by recourse to categories of instrumental causal¬ 
ity. They came to be regarded principally as rites productive of “sanctifying 
grace,” the latter being understood as a created entity between God and 
man. 

The Eucharist was considered a species of the genus “sacrament”; the 
Sacrament was studied apart from the “Sacrifice,” by which is meant the 
liturgical actio . Mediaeval scholastics, eager to explain the “how” of Christ’s 


6 John 3:4 and 6:52. 
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real presence in the Sacrament, resorted to the Aristotelian categories of 
substance and accidents, and Aquinas worked out in detail the theory of the 
transubstantiation , 7 * 9 whereby the substance of the bread and the substance of 
the wine, which our senses perceive and identify by means of their respective 
accidents, i.e. their visible properties, are replaced by the substance of the 
Body and Blood of the Lord. The accidents remain unchanged, but cease to 
affect the substance in which they had subsisted as in their proper subiectum. 
They are now related to the glorified Humanity of Christ, who by his death 
on the cross has trampled death underfoot. 

This laborious construction, which was incorporated in the official teach¬ 
ing of Rome,® was intended as a defense of the faith of the Church in the 
objective reality of the Presence against the rationalism of some mediaeval 
writers and the speculations of Gnostic or dualistic sectarians. At a later date, 
it was used to check the subjective orientation of late nominalism and the 
Protestant reinterpretation, or reinterpretations, of the doctrine of the 
Eucharist. 

A number of theologians of the Roman Church have of late become 
critical of the mediaeval and Tridentine teaching on the sacraments and 
particularly on the Eucharist; they suggest that it is analytical to excess, 
explains too much, and is compromised by the obsolete philosophical theories 
which it uses. A wholesome reaction set in during the past few years against 
the habit of treating the doctrine of the sacraments as an independent topic, 
rather than in their essential connexion with the mystery of the Incarnation; 
thus Father Schillebeeckx coined the formula Christus Oersakrament, Christ, 
in his Humanity, being the sacrament kaf exoclient More questionable is 
the proposal by several Dutch theologians of interpreting, or eventually 
replacing the term “transubstantiation” with “trans-signification,” or “trans¬ 
finalization .” 10 Such abstracts add nothing but just another explanation of 
the mystery, which had better be left unexplained. They are somewhat am¬ 
biguous, and might be understood in a purely subjective sense. Here is prob¬ 
ably the reason for Pope Paul’s disapproval of the new formulae, as long as 
they do not stem clearly from an “ontological” root . 11 “Ontological,” onto¬ 
logical, in this context, is indeed an appropriate expression, since it does not 
suggest that we should necessarily endorse the theoretical notions of sub- 

7 Summa Theologica III, questions 75-77. 

& Acta Concilii Tridentini : Decretum de SS. Eucharistia IV (Denzinger, n. 877) ; 
canones (Denzinger, n. 883-885). 

9 Christus Sakrament van de Godsonmoeting, 1921, p. 22. Oersakrament is rendered 
(approximately) by “primordial sacrament” in die American edition, published in 1963 
under the title Christ, the Sacrament of the Encounter with God . 

18 References and discussion in Colman O’Neill, New Approaches to the Eucharist , 
1967. 

11 Encyclical Mysterium Fidei, in Acta Apostolicae Sedis 57 (1965), pp. 753ff. See 
particularly p. 755 and p. 766. 
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stance and accidents insofar as they represent elements of an obsolete science 
of physics. 

It is important at this point to realize that differences between the teach¬ 
ing of the Eastern Orthodox Church and the teaching of the Roman Church 
on the Eucharist as such are minimal and do not affect the fundamentals 
of Christian tradition. Such differences may be explained historically by the 
disintegration of the Empire and of the Greco-Roman culture, which left 
Christians of East and West free to follow their independent destinies ac¬ 
cording to their own genius. Hence, the diverse development of ecclesiastical 
institutions and liturgical practice, the contrast in method and approach 
between the Greek and the Latin theologians. But the Liturgy meant, and 
means, or should mean, the same thing for the priests who serve at the altar 
and for the people who receive from it, whether their spiritual climate is that 
of Rome or of Byzantium. 

This basic unanimity has been sorely lacking in Protestantism from the 
outset. To recognize it is not pessimism, but realism. The reformers were 
divided on the subject of the Eucharist, except for their agreement in reject¬ 
ing the traditional doctrine. Not only did their criticisms bear on the dog¬ 
matic excesses and liturgical abuses of sixteenth-century Western Catholicism, 
but they jeopardized, in varying degrees, the very substance of the faith in 
the Eucharist as it had been, and was being held, both in the East and in 
the Roman West. 

Zwingli and the Zwinglians refused to see in the Eucharist anything more 
than symbolic reminders helpful for the faith of individual believers and for 
the faith of the community. 12 They were followed in this by the radical wing 
of the Reformation, which added to the austere sobriety of Zwingli’s teach¬ 
ing the note of an enthusiasm verging at times on fanaticism. 

Luther, unwilling to break with the tradition of Eucharistic realism, but 
eager to avoid the involvements of the Roman doctrine of the transubstanti- 
ation, taught that the Body and the Blood of Christ really coexist with the 
bread and the wine on the altar, a theory which came to be known as con- 
substantiation. 13 Similar explanations had already been advanced prior to 
the dogmatic definitions of the transubstantiation, as for instance by Rupert 
of Deutz in the 12th century. 14 But what is typical of Luther’s doctrine is 
rather the tension (unresolved) between the objectivity of the real presence 
and the subjective acceptance of salvation by faith alone, sola fide. 

Galvin, in formulating his doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, seems to have 
been moved by the desire to prevent the break between the followers of 

12 R. Seeberg, Textbook of the History of Doctrines , II, pp. 320ff. 

13 Ibid., II, pp. 285ff. 

14 Guntram G. Bischoff, The Eucharistic Controversy between Rupert of Deutz and 
His Anonymous Adversary (Thesis), Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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Zwingli and those of Luther and to steer a middle course between the exten¬ 
uate symbolism of the “Sacramentarians” and the theories of Catholic real¬ 
ism and their derivatives, such as the extra-liturgical adoration of the con¬ 
secrated species. For Calvin, it is not only the benefits of the Passion and 
Resurrection of Christ which are made available to the communicants, but 
Christ himself is made present to them spiritually, though not locally, since 
the glorified humanity of Christ is “in Heaven.” 15 This difficult theory was 
never very popular, and the ministers of the churches that issue from the 
Genevan Reformation are often more Zwinglian than Calvinist when it 
comes to the theology of the Eucharist. 

Modern Lutherans and some Anglicans or Episcopalians retain from 
their doctrinal heritage a belief, variously expressed, in the real presence of 
Christ in the Sacrament. However, the diversity of theological opinions within 
Anglicanism precludes any generalization. 

The trend toward a more or less articulate symbolism and subjectivism 
has prevailed overwhelmingly in the Reformed and sectarian branches of 
Protestantism. This may be due partly to an instinctive distrust of Roman 
dogmatism, but also to the presence of cultural humanism and of modern 
ideologies, which prompted a majority of Protestants to deny or to understate 
the proper dynamism of the Sacrament as a ministration of the Church, and 
to emphasize, sometimes exclusively, the dynamism of faith in the individual 
Christian. Hence, the classical aphorism of Reformed theology: you do not 
receive through the Sacrament anything which you would not otherwise 
receive through a personal act of faith. Hence also, in practice, the sermon 
taking de facto precedence over the Eucharistic Liturgy. 

Recent events have eased the tension, which did at times amount to cold 
war between denominations. Theologians and church leaders show them¬ 
selves not only willing, but even eager to engage in conversations with their 
opposite numbers. The deliberations and enactments of the Second Council 
of the Vatican have shown the genuine concern of the Pope and a majority 
of prelates for renewing contacts with all the “separated brethren.” Paul VI 
and the Ecumenical Patriarch Athenagoras have declared their determina¬ 
tion to explore ways and means for healing the schism between Rome and 
the Orthodox world. The World Council of Churches (W.C.C.), Faith and 
Order and its various commissions work indefatigably, and with varying 
degrees of success, at developing a mutual comprehension and eventually 
cooperation among Christians. Within American Protestantism, the Con¬ 
sultation on Church Union (C.O.C.U.) aims at “setting the house in order” 
and dreams of a church that would be “truly Catholic, truly Reformed, and 


15 For a complete analysis and critical evaluation, see Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B., 
John Calvin } the Church, and the Eucharist> 1967. 
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truly Evangelical.” It is in this general atmosphere of good will that the 
thorny problem of intercommunion has come to be examined. 

In the present euphoria it is easy to underestimate the obstacles to a 
restoration of Christian unity. Smugness or premature harmonizations will 
not do. We are not quite able to share the enthusiasm of Gregory Baum’s 
comment on the section on the Eucharist in the Cambridge report of C.O.C. 
U. (1967), when he writes: “As I read it as a Roman Catholic, I find 
in it the whole Council of Trent.” 16 Furthermore, we should not forget that 
the openness of post-Vatican II Catholicism is not unanimously appreciated 
by the clergy and the rank and file of the laity, among whom one might find 
an unsuspected number of “paysans de la Garonne .” 17 Nor are all Protestant 
leaders and laymen equally keen on ecumenical endeavors and manifesta¬ 
tions. 

The doctrinal statements on the Eucharist contained in the Drafts for 
Sections recently printed in preparation of the forthcoming Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches at Uppsala, demand some particular attention. 
They do not constitute a set of pre-empted conclusions, but rather agendas, 
formulated in order to provoke discussion. The Drafts contain, in addition 
to occasional allusions, a thesis on the centrality of the Eucharist in the 
worship of the Church, and they quote in extenso the text of a consensus 
reached by a Commission of Faith and Order, published in the Report of 
the 1963 Montreal Assembly. The thesis is far more specific than the con¬ 
sensus: both will be placed before the Uppsala Delegates as a suitable topic 
for pre-orienting the debate. The redaction of the Drafts reflects the thought 
and concern of ecumenically minded Protestants, and shows a sympathetic 
acquaintance with Catholic tradition, in both its Roman and its Orthodox 
versions. 

The Montreal consensus goes a long way toward affirming some sort of 
real presence of Christ in the Eucharist. It betrays, however, a certain am¬ 
biguity in motivation and design, as can be expected of that kind of docu¬ 
ment. Let us take a closer look at some of the points made in the Drafts and 
in the quotes from the Montreal consensus. Appeal is made, at times almost 
explicitly, to Tradition, since the application of the Protestant Sola Scriptura 
principle obviously cannot provide a decisive answer to the problem of the 
Eucharistic presence. The coexistence of several trends of thought in the 

16 Apart from the fact that everybody may not be ready to accept the Tridentine 
definitions as a rule of faith, there are between the same definitions and the C.O.C.U. 
report fundamental differences, which no amount of optimism will iron out. 

17 Le Paysan de la Garonne, the title of Mari tain’s newest book, which is a sharp 
criticism of modern trends in Roman Catholicism. The paysan is Mari tain’s fictitious 
self-identification as a village old-timer, who complains that “they are changing every¬ 
thing in the Church now-a-days.” The book is available in English translation, under 
the title The Peasant of the Garonne, 1968. 
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early period of the Church is called upon to justify the modern varieties of 
Eucharistic theology. But it is methodologically incorrect to assimilate the 
two situations: on the one hand, we read of the first generation of Christians 
that they “continued steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and 
in the breaking of the bread, and in prayers;” 18 the expression of their faith 
was understandably pre-theological and not always very consistent. On the 
other hand, we witness today a bewildering maze of conflicting theories, in a 
post-theological dusk. On the one hand, the babble of an infant Church; 
on the other, the confusion of tongues in our interdenominational Babel! 
The Tradition to which we need to appeal is rather the mature Tradition 
of the adult Church, embodied in the classical liturgies of the East and of 
the West; these give no uncertain sound. 

The insistence of the Montreal consensus on the basic unity of the mys¬ 
tery of Christ in its entire development and the liturgical actio gives evidence 
of a wholesome recovery of genuine Tradition. In the past, an exclusive 
concentration on either the formula of Consecration— Hoc est Corpus meum 
—or on the epiklesis, in isolation from their liturgical context, has proved 
undoubtedly harmful, inasmuch as it reduced the faith of the Church in the 
real presence to a narrow statement of fact. But while a better perspective is 
restored, we still wonder whether the editors of the Drafts are not over¬ 
anxious to avoid making any direct pronouncement with regard to the sacra¬ 
mental metavole, conversion on which no accord could possibly be realized 
at this point. 

The Montreal consensus formally recognizes that the Eucharistic liturgy 
is not merely the memorial of events past, but that the events themselves are 
actualized by the virtue of the Holy Spirit, in anticipation of their eschato¬ 
logical unveiling. The authors of the consensus make repeated use of the 
words anamnesis and epiklesis. They use the latter both in its broad meaning 
of invocation and in the restricted, technical sense of the Eucharistic epiklesis 
of the Eastern liturgies, to the effect that the mystery of Christ, from his birth 
to his death on the cross to his glorious Resurrection to his heavenly interces¬ 
sion with the Father, be brought home, so to speak, to the consciousness of the 
people. 19 The redactors were obviously inspired by the prayer on the Divine 
Liturgy that it please God to send His Holy Spirit “upon us and upon these 
gifts now offered.” Instead of this perfectly balanced statement, however, the 
pre-assembly documents introduce an emphasis of their own seemingly tip¬ 
ping the scales in favor of the “upon us.” The text of the consensus reads: 

18 Acts 2:42. 

19 In the Roman Mass, the prayer Supplices Te rogamus, in the second part of the 
Canon Missae, may be derived from a primitive epiklesis. The words Hoc est Corpus 
meum,. . . Hie est Calix Sanguinis mei being regarded as the essential words effective 
of the Transubstantiation, the Supplices lost its original meaning and was altered into 
the actual prayer on behalf of the communicants. 
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“The eptklesis should be clearly expressed in all liturgies as the invocation of 
the Spirit upon the people of God and upon the whole Eucharistic action, 
including the elements 99 (italics ours). The last three words sound almost like 
an extreme concession, or maybe a “rider 55 or an afterthought—at any rate a 
far cry from the stark realism of the liturgical blessing which, in the Liturgy of 
St. John Chrysostom, follows the invocation by the priest: “Make this bread 
the precious Body of thy Christ;. .. that which is in this cup, the precious 
Blood of thy Christ,... making the change by Thy Holy Spirit.” The Byzan¬ 
tine realism has its root in the faith and the experience of the early Christians. 
They knew very well what symbols were, like the fish and the loaves of the 
catacomb paintings, and they knew what reality was, when they were carrying 
secretly the Holy Gifts as Viaticum to those awaiting martyrdom. 

Extenuating the traditional realism under pretense of spiritualizing the 
material rite, or for the sake of ecumenical “strategy,” or because one is not, 
in all honesty, disposed to accept it, does not lead to unity, but rather creates 
or perpetuates ambiguities. Furthermore, it is most unlikely that the proposi¬ 
tions of the consensus would be endorsed unanimously and unreservedly 
by the participants of the Uppsala assembly, for they constitute an advanced 
thrust by comparison with the popular Protestant belief and practice, and 
the World Council of Churches has no authority over the member churches, 
their leaders, and their constituency. 

As the lines are drawn at present (and again we must insist that these 
lines do not necessarily coincide with denominational frontiers), there are 
two distinct conceptions of the Eucharist, perhaps not radically opposed to 
each other, since they belong in the historical context of a common Chris¬ 
tian faith; but they are expressed in sharply differentiated terms, and this 
fact makes a doctrinal reconciliation extremely difficult. The first one affirms 
an objective participation of man in the mystery of Christ, the crucified and 
risen Lord, the real presence of his sacred Body and precious Blood in the 
Sacrament, that we may commune with him personally, in actual anticipa¬ 
tion of the eschaton . The other theory admits only a memorial of past events 
and a token of the future, under the symbols of bread and wine. On the one 
hand, the fullness and abruptness of the Eucharistic rite of the Church un¬ 
divided; on the other hand, a spiritualized aid to remembrance and ex¬ 
pectation. 

We would be sorely misunderstood if one would draw from what pre¬ 
cedes the conclusion that we regard the Protestant version of the Eucharist 
as low-grade or worthless simply because we believe that it has not preserved 
the plenitude of the Catholic tradition, which is not to say that it has pre¬ 
served nothing at all. It has been pointed out with some reason by ecumen¬ 
ically minded Roman Catholic that “a Protestant participating in his invalid 
Lord’s Supper with deep fervor and love could receive more grace and 
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achieve a deeper union with Christ than a Catholic who receives the valid 
sacrament routinely and without devotion.” 20 We would agree in substance, 
with some reservation on the terminology, particularly on the “valid-invalid” 
distinction and the underlying theory of the sacraments as generators of 
(created) grace; these conceptions belong in the arsenal of relatively late 
Western theological and canonical speculations. 

It may also be observed at this point that Protestant ecumenists are 
keenly aware of the impoverishment sustained by the doctrine of the Eu¬ 
charist following the sixteenth-century crisis in the Western Church. Hence, 
their acknowledgement of the desirability of coupling together the “anam- 
netic” and the “epikletic” in view of future discussions on the Eucharist, 
even though their recommendation shows some undecisiveness. 

The time has come now to answer the question posed by the very title of 
this essay. This we can do briefly, having analyzed what we regard as the 
basic data on the problem. Open communion, or intercommunion, should 
not be much of a problem among most Protestants, whether one considers 
the laymen or the church leaders, especially those interested in ecumenical 
activities. The symbolic and subjective trends which prevail in their theology, 
in spite of a few recent attempts at a return to objectivity, make a free 
participation in the Lord’s Supper easy, since the unity of the faith ceases 
to be a primary consideration whenever faith is an affair between an indi¬ 
vidual person and God. Restrictions arise however from doctrinal standards 
on the part of the Lutherans or of the “right-wing” Anglicans, from pre¬ 
requisites in the moral order, such as the so-called “fencing the Tables” in the 
Church of Scotland, 21 from canonical rules for the administration of the 
Church or the regulation of worship, or—alas—from sheer sectarian isola¬ 
tionism. 

There are actually no doctrinal grounds which might preclude intercom¬ 
munion between Orthodox churches and the Church of Rome. They have 
received their hierarchic priesthood by unquestioned Apostolic succession; 
they profess the faith of the seven councils; the variety of their organization, 
the proper character of their liturgies, the distinctive flavor of their theo¬ 
logical developments do not substantially affect their basic unity. “We re¬ 
joice,” declared Paul VI, addressing the Orthodox in the Encyclical Myster - 
ium Fidei , “when we consider your faith concerning the Eucharist, which 
is our faith.” 22 What makes intercommunion impossible between Orthodoxy 
and the Roman Church is not a fundamental disagreement concerning the 


20 “Protestant Eucharistic Reality and Lack of Orders,” by Harry J. McSorley, in 
The Ecumenist, V, pp. 68ff. The passage quoted is on p. 70. 

21 “Fencing the Tables” is the popular term for the address made at the Table 
before the administration of the Lord’s Supper, by which the minister used to describe 
the character of those who might partake and warned the others to abstain. 

22 Acta Apostolicae Sedis 57 (1965), p. 753. 
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Eucharist or the Order of Priesthood, but the situation of schism which keeps 
Rome and Byzantium estranged from each other. If, as was said before, 
the Church is essentially a Eucharistic community, it follows that no disjunc¬ 
tion is possible here: the Eucharist being the seal of oneness, he who shares 
not in the oneness of the Church ought not to share in its Eucharist. But heal 
the schism, restore the unity, and intercommunion could again be the norm. 

The problem of intercommunion is radically different if one considers on 
the one hand the Catholic churches. Orthodox or Roman, and on the other 
hand the church bodies which grew out of the sixteenth-century Reformation 
in the West. Here the unity and integrity of the faith are at stake, as well as 
the historical unity and continuity of the Church. For these reasons, inter¬ 
communion is formally excluded. This sounds harsh, but it is logical. It would 
be incongruous for one to associate in the reception of the Sacrament with 
those whose belief in the very essence of the Eucharist he cannot share in good 
faith. There must be a limit to the communicatio in sacris. 

The issue, however, is not so simple. Religious pluralism in modem 
countries, particularly in the United States, and the growth of ecumenical 
consciousness, make the problem acute. Participants in interfaith conferences 
have begun to question anxiously whether their denominational aloofness 
at the altar was the unavoidable consequence of their own faithfulness to 
a particular tradition. Is there some way in which one might remain true 
to the demands of his faith and at the same time take into consideration 
circumstances which may make it desirable and perhaps imperative to deviate 
from accepted norms? Would not intercommunion, even though it is not 
recognized as the general practice, be precisely a first step toward the healing 
of our divisions? Orthodoxy answers the question by the negative, holding 
the view that the procedure of economia does not apply here. 23 Eucharistic 
communion is emphatically not a means to achieve unity, but rather pre¬ 
supposes the unity of the faith as its prerequisite. 

Since the recent Council of the Vatican, the Roman Church, while 
maintaining her ban against intercommunion as a matter of principle, in¬ 
clines to a more lenient policy in exceptional or urgent cases, as it appears 
from the decrees of the Council on Ecumenism and on the Eastern Churches, 
promulgated both on November 21, 1964, and from the Directorium pub¬ 
lished in May, 1967, by the Secretariat for Promoting Church Unity as a 
guide for the implementation of the Counciliar decrees. 24 The interdiction 
of communicatio in sacris between “Catholics and their separated brethren” 


23 A close relative to the notions of epicheia and dispensatio of the Roman Canon 
Law, though not entirely synonymous. 

24 The Documents of Vatican II, edited by Walter M. Abbott, 1966. Latin text of 
the Directorium in Acta Apostolicae Sedis 59 (1967), pp. 574ff. Some passages have 
been translated and discussed by Gregory Baum in The Ecumenist, VI, pp. 97ff. 
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is relaxed so as to permit Roman Christians, for a just cause, to join with 
the Orthodox in “sacred functions, things, and places,” within the limits 
which prudence advises, and short of communication in the sacrament 
of penance, the partaking of communion, and the anointing of the sick. 
These sacraments, however, could be ministered to Orthodox Christians 
in case of necessity if they so request, and Roman Christians might similarly 
receive these same sacraments from Orthodox priests in the absence of a 
Catholic priest, if necessity or grave reasons would make it advisable, and 
with the assent of the Orthodox priest. 

The Directorium contains a similar ruling permitting Roman priests to 
administer the sacraments to the “separate brethren of the West,” if they 
ask for them on adequate grounds, in the absence of a minister of their con¬ 
fession. The cases enumerated for the sake of illustration amount all to 
necessity: danger of death or extreme urgency, for instance in time of perse¬ 
cution or in case of detention in a prison. Gregory Baum thinks that the 
text of the Directorium shows ambiguity, and he would welcome a more 
inclusive listing of “adequate reasons.” 25 It is not quite clear whether he 
would regard “reasons of friendship, ecumenical concern, mixed marriage, 
or growth in holiness,” as sufficient, although he feels ready to discuss their 
plausibility. We must, for our part, confess that we have not been able 
to detect any ambiguity in the Directorium , but rather some inability to 
reconcile the absolute requirement of unity in faith and life, which rules 
out the communication with the affirmation that the Sacrament is a means 
of grace, which would tend to have all restrictions lifted, seeing that grace 
is freely offered to all. 

A recent decision of the governing body of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, acting upon recommendation of its Joint Commission on Ecumen¬ 
ical relations (September 1967), tips the scales heavily toward liberalizing 
the traditional policy of closed communion. It permits baptized Christians 
from other denominations, if they so desire and if they are not prevented 
by the rules of their churches, to receive communion in the Episcopal 
Church,, not only on such occasions as ecumenical gatherings, special com¬ 
munity services, Lenten observances, and the like, but also for the spiritual 
satisfaction of their personal needs. 

Such a policy differs substantially from the Roman Catholic rulings on 
the exceptional admission of non-Roman Christians to the sacraments of the 
Church in cases of urgent necessity. The Catholic policy implies nothing 
more than an “economic” administration of the Eucharist, which continues 
being the seal of unity in the fulness of the faith professed by the Catholic 
and Apostolic Church. The new policy of the Episcopal Church refers to the 


25 Loc. cit p. 98. The article was sharply criticized, not so much for its liberalism 
as for its forced exegesis of the Directorium. See The Ecumenist, VI, pp. 137ff. 
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unity which Christians seek, but do not have, and it tends to make the 
Eucharist, administered in the special circumstances described above, a means 
toward reunion, rather than the Sacrament of actual unity, a pursuit rather 
than the attainment, a wooing rather than the possession. 

It is feared that any such trends, if allowed to develop too freely, will 
prove irreversible. The Eucharist would become just one more devotional aid 
amony many, for the convenience or perhaps the whim of individuals. But 
the specific notion and the virtue of the Sacrament would be lost. In writing 
this, we are not imagining things, but simply referring to what is actually 
going on among members of several denominations: experimental eucharists 
(this term has been used in public announcements), agape-eucharists, and 
celebration of the Mass in private circles or conventicles, with or without 
the bishop’s authorization, and often with arbitrary modifications of the 
ritual under pretense of re-creating the “atmosphere.” Roman Catholic 
bishops worry all the more that in many instances their well-meaning but 
ill-advised charges figure themselves guided by the “spirit of Vatican II.” 
It seems, then, that the rigid stand taken in these matters by the Orthodox 
hierarchy is not fanatical intransigence, but simple Christian wisdom. 

Advocates or detractors of intercommunion generally argue from the 
hypothesis of some people claiming to hold the essentials of Christian faith 
while disagreeing on their theological interpretation, particularly with regard 
to the doctrine of the Eucharist, thus making intercommunion a problem. 
There is, however, a quite different situation, to which little attention has 
been given thus far: that of baptized Christians, who have been led to 
accept or recover, unreservedly, the integral faith of the Una Sancta, yet 
who find themselves, by reason of circumstances, under moral or legal obliga¬ 
tion to a body of separated Christians and are, as such, excluded from the 
Sacrament. Such divisions among men of good will and in good faith may 
well be the cross which God wills them to bear; loud shifts of allegiance are a 
poor testimony, as they often make mutual love and esteem the victims. 
Whether or not there is a way out is not for the academic theologian to 
decide, for the problem is above all a pastoral problem to be solved by those 
who, by virtue of their consecration or of their ordination, are both the 
custodians of the faith and the shepherds of the flock. 

Postscript 

The author has now in hand the Report of the Committee on Faith and 
Order, approved by the Fourth Assembly of the W.C.C. at Uppsala. It 
appears that, in spite of many efforts at keeping conversations going, the 
gap between the Protestant churches and the churches of the Catholic tradi¬ 
tion has not been substantially reduced. While the preparatory papers men¬ 
tioned in the above article did strive toward a consensus on the problem 
of intercommunion, the Report frankly acknowledges that the disagreement 
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remains as acute as ever. The problem is considered within the framework 
of ecclesiology, and this is how it should be. But the assumption of a majority 
of the Protestants is that there is no one church which did not recede from 
the fulness of the Creed’s Una Sancta. Consequently, they would challenge 
the claim of any church to have kept the Eucharistic mystery and practice 
unaltered in its plenitude. It is hard to imagine that the Orthodox Church, 
or for that matter the Roman Church, could possibly regard itself or accept 
to be regarded as a broken fragment of the One Church, and that it might 
settle for a compromised solution of the problems posed by the doctrine and 
the discipline of the Eucharist. In fact, it is once more the very essence of 
ecumenism which is at stake. Some churchmen have coined the expression 
“Ecumenism of return.” To declare that such ecumenism is “unthinkable” 
is tantamount to barring an avenue, perhaps the last avenue left open, to 
Christian unity. The return is not just to one particular denomination, but 
it is the return of all denominations and all Christian persons alike to the 
plenitude of their inheritance; not intercommunion is the goal, but the com¬ 
munion of all Christians in the reaffirmed unity of the mystical body of 
Christ. 


Georges A. Barrois 

Saint Damien, August 20, 1968 
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The Idea of Social Christianity 
in Russian Philosophy* 


Konstantin Mochulsky 


There are no “schools” of Russian philosophy. Its continuity is extra¬ 
ordinarily complex, and its development unfolds in a broken line in a con¬ 
tention of contradictions and antagonisms. Russian philosophy had a quality 
of dialectic and antimony about it. Yet there are two common traits that 
unite its disordered diversity: religious inspiration and social pathos. From 
the moment of its inception in the Masonic lodges of Catherine’s era to our 
own post-revolutionary times, Russian thought has at all times invariably 
been religious thought. Whether professing Christ or struggling with him, 
whether recognizing the Church or defying her, all trends of Russian thought 
—Westernism, Slavophilism, Socialism, anarchism, Tolstoyanism—were phe¬ 
nomena of the Christian spirit, events in Christian history. Of course on the 
surface there was theomachy, atheism, and the most extreme materialism, 
but all these abberations and errors only testified to the unusual intensity 
of the religious process which was taking place in the depths of the people’s 
soul. If the Holy Spirit is love of one’s neighbor, mercy, a thirsting after truth 
and justice, then we believe that Russian thought has never been guilty of 
blasphemy against the Spirit. The Russian intelligentsia, ascetic and sacrific¬ 
ing, served the cause of Christ even when it departed from him. Khomiakov 
writes: “Is it not Christ one loves when he loves Truth? Is one whose heart 
is open to compassion and love not his disciple even without knowing it? 
Does the person who is ready to sacrifice his own happiness and life for his 
brethren, not imitate the unique Teacher who revealed in himself the perfec¬ 
tion of love and self-sacrifice?” The religious element in Russian thought 
is directed toward the “common task.” The heart of Russia is pierced by 
the good news of the Kingdom of God, and it burns with a passionate, im¬ 
patient faith for its early coming. Reading the Russian philosophers from 
Chaadaev to Fyodorov, we hear one prayer in which all voices blend and 
in which all are unanimous: “Thy Kingdom come!” 

Russian thought is directed to the end, to the fullness of time, to the 


♦First printed in Russian in Pravoslavnoe Delo, No. 1 (1939), pp. 45-61. Trans¬ 
lated from the Russian by Thomas E. Bird. 
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approaching advent of the Messiah; it is deeply eschatological and messianic. 
But this ardent hope for the future age strengthens, rather than weakens its 
dynamism, its active character. The Kingdom of God pushes vigorously 
ahead, men are called upon to prepare, with the help of God’s grace, for the 
Kingdom and its realization on earth. True to the idea of Godmanhood, 
Russian thought is taken up with this world’s concerns, with the fate of this 
world, perishing in sin and longing for transfiguration. The indifference 
of Russian thought to problems of abstract metaphysics and gnoseology is 
astounding. Herein lies its philosophical weakness and at the same time 
its particular strength. Russian thought is concrete; it was not without reason 
that Russia’s greatest thinkers—Tolstoy and Dostoevsky—were artists; Rus¬ 
sian thought is positive, pragmatic, and taken up with “projects” (the 
“projects” of Vladimir Solovyov and Nikolai Fyodorov) ; it seeks authentic 
action, direct conversion of word into deed. Its aim is the transformation 
of the world by means of the fraternal unification of men, of a “holy com¬ 
munity,” and a just ordering of society. In no Christian country has the 
social character of Christianity been so profoundly perceived as in Russia. 
Tyutchev’s image of Christ, “like a slave” going about “poor villages,” will 
remain forever the shining symbol of Russian thought. 

The first original Russian thinker, Peter Ya. Chaadaev, proclaims in his 
“Lettres Philosophiques” the social significance of Christianity. It moves 
the world, directs history, creates culture, organizes societies. People who 
stand outside the Christian historical process have no future. The catholiciz¬ 
ing doctrine of Chaadaev, which might be called “social mysticism,” called 
into existence Russia’s own philosophy. Many voices responded to his chal¬ 
lenge ; they argued with Chaadaev, they were indignant with him, but no one 
could overlook him or pass him by. He set the tone for all of Russian thought, 
and with one brief article predetermined its further development. The social 
Christianity, historicism, messianism, and utopianism of Russian philosophy 
take their origin from the author of the “Lettres Philosophiques.” 

The romanticism of the thirties and the forties grows out of the soil 
of Christianity; the social utopias which come to us from France are, in 
their inspiration, basically evangelical. The young Hertsen dreamed of reor¬ 
ganizing the world on Christian principles. “The social side of Christianity,” 
he wrote, “is the least developed; the Gospel must enter into life, it must 
give the kind of individuality that is ready for brotherhood.” Ogarev in his 
youth constructed an entire Christian philosophy: “The truth in Christian¬ 
ity,” he wrote, “is where God is the father and we are his children; in Chris¬ 
tianity we have something to which we can bow our suffering heads; here 
is the one to whom we can surrender our loving souls.” 

To the first Russian socialists, disciples of Fourier and Saint-Simon, so¬ 
cialism seemed to be nothing but a kind of practical Christianity. The chil¬ 
dren of the Decembrists solemnly swore on the Bible to devote their lives to 
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the liberation of the people. They believed that while dooming themselves 
in the pursuit of truth, they were following in the footsteps of Christ. Here 
is Ogarev’s vow: 

I wish to suffer persecution 

As Jesus did, for men 

Until the clanking of chains is stilled 

And the hour of reconciliation has struck. 

The tragedy of these first members of the Russian intelligentsia was that 
they dwelt outside the Church. Churchmen were often the “guardians” and 
upholders of “order,” that is, of all the social injustice which had become 
established. The Church, enslaved by the state, was in Dostoevsky’s phrase 
“in a state of paralysis.” By combining piety with a pagan way of life and 
by surrounding the Church with a blank wall (about which Ivan Aksakov 
later complained bitterly), Christians—in their capacity as lawmakers and 
bureaucrats—were to blame that Russian socialism became atheistic. Botkin 
and Belinsky felt keenly their defection from what seemed to them to be 
Christianity. Botkin could not accept a religion in which “in the name of the 
Divine and of the next world” the whole realm of reality is deprived of 
value. “Life is death and only after death does life actually begin; here 
everything is alien, fetid, and devoid of divinity; and only there is the real 
here....” We know that a religion of the next world which rejects the 
“fetid” world is not authentic Christianity. But is it Botkin’s fault that it 
might have seemed that way to him? Did this distorted image of Christianity 
not correspond to historical reality? Did this “black Christianity” at the end 
of the nineteenth century not alienate such a deeply religious person and 
churchman as Rozanov? 

Belinsky’s correspondence shows clearly just how painful this break of the 
Russian intelligentsia from Christianity was. Belinsky could relinquish all 
of his “beliefs,” but there was one he would not give up: that of the image 
of Christ. The idea of personal, egotistical salvation outrages him; like the 
Apostle Paul, he is ready to hand over his soul for his brethren. “Away with 
happiness,” Belinsky writes, “if it is given to me alone, one out of a thou¬ 
sand! I do not want it, if I do not share it with the least of my brethren!... 
And the time will come when there will be neither rich nor poor, neither 
kings nor subjects, but only brothers, and according to the words of St. Paul, 
Christ will give his power to the Father....” 

Belinsky left his mark on all subsequent generations: no matter into what 
abysses of demonism Russian social thought and the Russian liberation move¬ 
ment subsequently fell, their source was the same: the evangelical preaching 
of love for one’s neighbor and faith in the coming on earth of the Kingdom 
of God. 

* 

* * 
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It is not part of my task to draw parallel characterizations of Westernism 
and Slavophilism. Regardless of the magnitude of the differences between 
them, they are united by the idea of social Christianity. Belinsky’s words are 
echoed from the opposite camp by Alexander I. Koshelev. We hear that same 
protest of the Christian conscience against the falsehood of the world which 
calls itself Christian and against pagan society, hiding behind a mask of piety. 
“Christ’s teaching,” he writes, “must now penetrate life and totally change all 
social conditions. . .. Either Christ’s teaching is a lie, or all of us are cruel 
and impudent when we call ourselves Christians. We are pagans and nothing 
more.... If it is important to understand Christ’s teaching, it is incomparably 
more important to penetrate life with his divine rules, and in this regard we 
are even further from Christianity than in the first. This evil, in my opinion, 
is more noxious, more dangerous than unbelief itself because it is the root of 
the evil of unbelief. The unbeliever is right in acting as he does, but the 
believer who lives the life of an unbeliever bears the burden of his sins.” 

* 

* * 

The theological basis of social Christianity belongs to the ideologist of 
Slavophilism, Alexei S. Khomiakov. Having ingeniously uncovered the col¬ 
legial nature of the Church, he outlined the further development of Russian 
religious thought. According to Khomiakov’s definition, “The Church is the 
revelation of the Holy Spirit, given as a gift for the mutual love of Christians, 
for that love which raises them to the Father through his Incarnate Word, 
our Lord Jesus.” The Church is “the universal life of love and unity.” Each 
man has his own personal approach to Christ and his personal path to him. 
But a solitary soul, stricken by sin, realizes the weakness of his faith, the sub¬ 
jectivity and the limitation of his religious experience. In order to rise above 
doubt and error, the soul must grow into the objective world, into the world 
of “holy realities”—into the Church. Only in the Church does the belief of 
men become faith. God does not reveal himself to a person locked in him¬ 
self: the grace of faith is sent only for “the mutual love of Christians.” On 
the day of Pentecost the Holy Spirit descended not on individual men, but 
upon “the Church, gathered in the holy unity of love and prayer.” Khomia¬ 
kov stresses that membership is not indicated by a formal sign. How many 
people who outwardly dwell in the Church and with their lips proclaim, 
“Lord, Lord,” are not members of the Church? How many others are there 
who, although they do not officially enter the Church, are united to her by 
the grace of the Holy Spirit? There is only one criterion for membership in the 
Church: union in love in the name of Christ. Only to this unity of love, 
completed and crowned by the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, are there 
entrusted the mysteries of the knowledge of God and salvation. Outside of 
“the unity of mutual love” a man not only cannot be saved, he cannot even 
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come to know the true God. We theologize to the degree that we love; we 
communicate with God through prayer and the sacraments to the extent that 
we persevere “in the bond of love that unites us with our brethren.” There 
is no other path to Christ than the path of brotherly love, for this love is 
Christ. It is impossible to imagine finding Christ by renouncing the world, 
repudiating one’s brothers, making oneself deaf and blind to all that is human, 
because God reveals himself not to a solitary soul immured in his own isola¬ 
tion but to a union of souls living in the community of love. Khomiakov 
writes: “The Church is God himself in the revelation of mutual love.” The 
separation of love-of-God from love-of-one’s-neighbor is a liej distinguishing 
personal salvation from common salvation is madness. For Khomiakov every¬ 
thing comes from “a free unity in love” and everything returns to it. If I love, 
I know, I believe, I theologize, I do good works, and I save myself. Love is 
faith and knowledge and life. Where there is no love of one’s neighbor, there 
is no God. “The unity of the Church receives its crown only when it is accom¬ 
plished in the world of reality” he writes, “within the principle of the com¬ 
mon life, in manifestations of the principle, in the doctrine, professed by the 
entire community, in the sacraments, and in services.” 

The knowledge of God is given not to the mind, but to the integral nature 
of man, to his life, to his active love of men. The way of Mary and the way 
of Martha coincide; the difference between them is artificial, for the Christian 
way is one—love. “God is love.” 

In defining sobornost as “unity in plurality” and as “free unanimity,” 
Khomiakov reveals a truth of unfathomable significance. And he is right 
when he exclaims, “I make bold to affirm that this word alone contains in 
itself the whole confession of faith!” 

And indeed, acknowledging that love is the only guarantee of religious 
truth, the only category of the knowledge of God, Khomiakov created a veri¬ 
table revolution not only in the field of theology, but also in that of the Rus¬ 
sian religious conscience as a whole. He writes in inspired fashion of the gift 
of love: “Orators, sages, testers of God’s law, and preachers of his teachings 
often spoke about the law of love, but no one spoke about the power of love. 
People heard sermons about love as a duty; but they forgot about love as a 
divine gift which guarantees to men the knowledge of indisputable truth. 

“That is why the Church is not authority and not an institution, but only 
a free community united in love ; its subject is not hierarchy, but all the people 
of the Church.” 

Khomiakov is a pragmatist; his religious philosophy is based on action, 
and dogmas have significance primarily in the area of morality. He called 
Christians to collegial action, to an effective realization in life of the teaching 
of Christ, to a social life enlightened by a religious spirit. His idea of the entire 
organic life of the Spirit became the central idea of Russian philosophy. The 
collegiality of the Church is the image of perfection which the whole social 
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life of Russia must aim at, and in accordance with which its spiritual culture 
must be constructed. In “a free community united in love” subsists the historic 
mission of the Russian people, the universal vocation of Eastern Christianity. 

* 

* * 

Educated in an atmosphere of Slavophile ideas, Vladimir Solovyov re¬ 
creates—in his own way—the thoughts of Khomiakov, Ivan Kireevsky, and 
Konstantin Aksakov in his doctrine of Godmanhood. He begins with the 
affirmation that religion as supreme principle directing life no longer exists; 
humanity tries unsuccessfully to order its own affairs without God. But 
materialistic socialism is powerless to reassemble a world that has disinte¬ 
grated. 

“The old traditional form of religion,” writes Solovyov, “takes its source 
from a faith in God, but it has failed to carry out this faith to the end. Modem 
extra-religious civilization stems from a faith in man, but it, too, remains 
inconsistent—it does not pursue its belief to the end either. But when both of 
these faiths, faith in God and faith in man, are carried out consistently and 
realized in full, they meet in the unique, complete, and integral truth of 
Godmanhood.” 

In the center of Solovyov’s doctrine is the Christological problem; he was 
the first to rise against Christian monophysitism by connecting his theology 
with anthropology and cosmology. His idea of the duality of the nature of 
man—divine and creaturely—became the basis of all of Russian philosophy. 

The historic process is the gradual discovery of the divine truth in human¬ 
ity, the interaction of God and man—the theandric process . Christianity is not 
a theory, nor is it a moral system, but the revelation of the Living Personality, 
of the Word become flesh. Christ is the meaning of the world and of history; 
only the Incarnation justifies world history in all its tragic episodes. The Son 
of God apprehended all of human nature; He is in truth both God and man; 
in him all of spiritual humanity is contained, and this humanity is his body. 
The obligational relation between nature and divinity achieved in humanity 
by Jesus Christ as the head of humanity was appropriated by humanity as its 
body. Humanity, reunited with God through Christ, is the Church : at the 
end of time it must embrace all of nature. This body grows and develops. The 
whole world is called to reunion with God, to divinization. Man is not a pas¬ 
sive contemplator of God’s glory, but an active collaborator with God in his 
creative activity. It is not only the elect who are called to the Kingdom; the 
whole world hopes for transfiguration. 

For this reason, religion is for Solovyov not a private affair of each in¬ 
dividual, but the common concern of everyone. If the teaching of Christ is 
truth, the entire life of mankind—social, governmental, and economic—must 
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be subordinated to it. The Church, as the Kingdom of God, is called upon to 
embrace everything unconditionally; this is precisely what “true, free the¬ 
ocracy” is. 

Solovyov gives the following definition of theocracy: “Free theocracy is 
that society in which all three spheres—the Church, the State, and the local 
authority—each maintaining its relative independence, are not externally or 
mechanically separated, but mutually penetrate each other as integral parts 
of a single organic being, indispensable to each other and united in a com¬ 
mon goal and a common life.” 

That is how Solovyov constructs the majestic edifice of theocracy. A single 
religious principle rules all of human life: the walls of society and state rise 
on an economic foundation; the Church crowns them with its dome. The 
Word was made flesh; the mystical idea became incarnate in earthly reality 
and flowed into the stream of history, becoming a moving force. Heaven and 
earth were united; instead of the abyss which separated the world beyond 
from this world, there was a union of spirit and flesh, the idea of positive all- 
embracing unity. The theologian in Solovyov is inseparable from the social 
reformer. In preaching the “common task” and human creativity, he is an 
immediate predecessor of Nikolai Fyodorov. Christianity is not the contem¬ 
plation of God, but active divine intervention (theurgy), i.e., “the joint action 
bv the Divinity and humanity for the purpose of remaking the latter into 
something spiritual and divine out of what is fleshly and natural.” 

In 1891, Solovyov read a report on the subject “The Collapse of the 
Medieval World-Conception.” He spoke not about the Middle Ages, but of 
the false Christianity of his own time. He exposed this world outlook—“ecclesi¬ 
astical dogmatism, false spirituality, and individualism”—as the complete 
antithesis of Christianity. The society which accepts the truth of Christ as an 
external fact, and which desires that life remain pagan as before and that the 
Kingdom of God should remain outside the world “like a useless ornament 
or a mere appendix to the secular kingdom,” such a society betrays Christ. 
Christianity is a new birth, a spiritual feat, a task of life, a norm of reality. 
Christians have reduced their faith to external deeds, obligatory dogmas, and 
obedience to spiritual authorities. “And so the illegitimate union of the idea 
of salvation with church dogmatism gave birth to the monstrous doctrine 
that the only means to salvation was faith in dogmas.” This imaginary Chris¬ 
tianity degenerated into a religion of personal salvation, acknowledged ma¬ 
terial nature as evil, and then evil spirits installed themselves in it. “Repre¬ 
sentatives of pseudo-Christianity, who in their dogmatism acted in part like 
believing demons and in part in their false spirituality lost the actual power 
of the spirit, could not imitate Christ and the Apostles, and resorted to the 
very opposite method. Christ and his Apostles cast out devils in order to heal 
the possessed; the pseudo-Christians put the possessed to death in order to 
cast out devils.” And the author asks, “Where did the spirit of Christ hide?” 
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While nominal Christians were betraying the cause of Christ, non-Christians 
served his cause. All of social progress, all the Christian reforms of recent 
centuries have been made by non-believers. The spirit of Christ lists where it 
will. Solovyov advises nominal Christians, proud of their demonic belief, to 
recall the story of two Apostles, Judas Iscariot and Thomas. Instead of 
blaming non-believers for their efforts, let Christians try to do better to create 
a Christianity which is living, social, and universal. 

It seems as if these fiery words were written in our time. The modern 
ideologists of social Christianity merely continue Solovyov’s tradition. Through 
his genial doctrine of Godmanhood, of the divinity of man and the humanity 
of God, of the meaning of history as a theandric process, through his preach¬ 
ing of a universal Christianity and a free theocracy, through his ideas of 
“Christian politics” and the social mission of the Church, Solovyov laid the 
foundation for a Russian religious and cultural renaissance. 

* 

* * 

Dostoevsky’s “mystical populism” is connected spiritually with Solovyov’s 
doctrine. Dostoevsky believed that the secret of realizing the Kingdom of 
God on earth was entrusted to the Russian people. “The ideal of the people 
is Christ. Among the people even such an idea as the whole of Russia living 
only to serve Christ unquestionably took shape and became strengthened.” 
Dostoevsky, like Solovyov, had his own theocratic utopia. In 1881 he wrote: 
“The overwhelming mass of the Russian people is Orthodox,... despite the 
fact that rationally and scientifically they do not comprehend this idea. Es¬ 
sentially, save for this ‘idea’ there dwells no other in our people;... at least 
this is what the people want wholeheartedly and with deep conviction... . 
Their great error consists in the fact that they refuse to recognize the exist¬ 
ence of the Church as an element in the life of the people. I am not speaking 
of church buildings or the clergy; I am now referring to our Russian ‘social¬ 
ism,’ the ultimate aim of which is the establishment of an ecumenical Church 
on earth, in so far as the earth is capable of embracing it. I am speaking of 
the unquenchable, inherent thirst in the Russian people for great, universal, 
brotherly fellowship in the name of Christ.. . . Not in communism, not in 
mechanical forms is the socialism of the Russian people expressed; they believe 
that they shall be finally saved through the universal communion in the name 
of Christ. This is our Russian socialism !” Dostoevsky elucidates his thought 
with an example from the ancient Christian Church; as soon as a new relig¬ 
ious idea appeared, it strove immediately to find a “civil formula.” “Chris¬ 
tian church-communities were set up; then there rapidly began the creation 
of a new, unprecedented nationality, all fraternal and embracing all of man¬ 
kind, in the general form of the universal Church.” 

“The Church as a social ideal” is Dostoevsky’s basic idea. “Dostoevsky’s 
Russian socialism,” writes Solovyov, “raises everyone to the moral level of 
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the Church and requires the spiritualization of the entire state and social 
order through the incarnation in it of truth and life and Christ.” Dostoevsky 
regarded the realization of universal brotherhood in the name of Christ as 
Russia’s historic task. True Christianity can not be merely confined to the 
precincts of the home or the church; it must be universal. In contemporary 
reality all matters common to mankind—politics, science, art, public econ¬ 
omy—still stem from a principle outside Christianity. Dostoevsky was not 
tempted by the manifest domination of evil and believed that the Kingdom 
of God would be installed on earth not through violence and slavery (the 
idea of the Grand Inquisitor), but through freedom and trials in suffering. 
To western socialism, “an anthill” and “a poultry house” which destroys 
man’s personality and freedom, he juxtaposed free brotherhood in Christ. In 
The Brothers Karamazov he prophesies that Christ shall become all in all. 
This means that Christ must transform all of human society as well. But 
the kingdom of Christ is the kingdom of the Church. “The Church is in¬ 
deed a kingdom and has been appointed to rule; at its conclusion it must 
appear without any doubt as a kingdom all over the world: we have a prom¬ 
ise of this.. . . According to the Russian understanding and hope, it is not 
the Church that should be reborn into the state, as from a lower type to a 
higher one, but on the contrary, the state must end up by being considered 
worthy to become simply the Church and nothing more. And this will come 
to pass.. . . From the East this star will shine.” 

As with Khomiakov, the Church is founded, according to Dostoevsky’s 
notion, on love, and there is manifest within it unlimited freedom and 
brotherhood. The idea of social love shall be victorious over the idea of 
social hate. Christ will vanquish Anti-Christ. Only in the name of love in 
Christ are we capable of doing God’s real work, which Dostoevsky called 
“the task of Orthodoxy.” 

Dostoevsky’s religion is void of mystic flights and insights into the world 
beyond; it is turned completely to this world, to God’s beautiful, holy world, 
to the history of mankind, to the internal movements taking place in society. 
His shining faith, carrying with it God’s blessing, is incarnated in the starets 
Father Zossima, that Russian Francis of Assisi. Keenly and tragically experi¬ 
encing evil, he feels everyone’s responsibility for the horrors of life, for sins, 
crimes, and suffering. All people are one family, the one body of Christ. 
“Each is responsible for all.” His Christianity is a religion of love, of com¬ 
passion, of mercy, and of total forgiveness. And he believed that such Chris¬ 
tianity is the true Orthodox faith. If Leontiev was correct and Dostoevsky 
actually invented his “rosewater Christianity,” if truth is on Ferapont’s side, 
not Zossima’s, then the whole history of Russian religious thought turns out 
to be an error through and through; in that case we shall have to cross out 
the entire spiritual development of Russia from the end of the eighteenth 
century down to our own day. 
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* 

* * 


Vladimir Solovyov, Tolstoy, and Dostoevsky experienced to varying de¬ 
grees the influence of Nikolai Fyodorov’s “Philosophy of the Common Task.” 
The “project” of universally resurrecting the deceased fathers through the 
united efforts of the sons, a notion daring to the point of madness and 
mystical terror, had an enormous impact on them. Solovyov wrote to Fyo¬ 
dorov : “I shall say only one thing, that since the appearance of Christianity, 
your ‘project’ is the first movement forward by the human spirit along the 
path of Christ. For my part, I can only acknowledge you as my mentor and 
spiritual father.” 

A fundamental idea of Russian philosophy traversing religious creativity 
in Russia under various names through the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century is one which Chaadaev called “Christianity’s power the world over, 
acting universally in a spiritual world;” Khomiakov called it sobornost 
Solovyov “pan-unity;” Dostoevsky “Christian socialism;” in Fyodorov’s writ¬ 
ings it is termed “multi-unity.” The world organism is one; the multiplicity 
of being locked in its individual parts is a fiction of reason. The task of 
humanity is gradually to gather a sundered multiplicity in a “multi-unity.” 
The world at all the stages of its human and cosmic being is not a datum, 
but a task. 1 Humanity is called upon to create not merely a new society but 
a new universe. It has to be reunited into a single family; then the words “I” 
and “others” will be replaced by the words “we” and “everyone.” All are 
brothers, all are close, “strangers simply do not exist.” “Not egotism, not 
altruism, but kinship.” In this sense of kinship there is a pledge of future 
perfection. For a child everyone is a relative, everyone is an uncle or an aunt. 
Men must become like little children, for “if you are not like little children, 
you shall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” “The union of love,” of 
which Khomiakov and Dostoevsky spoke, is understood by Fyodorov as a 
brotherhood of all mankind, but a brotherhood united by love with the 
fathers, with their eternal memory. “The mystery of brotherhood is hidden 
in the fathers; only through the fathers are we brothers.” In the beginning 
there was an ideal family, from which, through the fall, society was formed. 
“The only true religion is the cult of ancestors, i.e., the universal cult of all 
fathers considered as one father, unseparated from the Triune God, yet not 
confused with him.” 

Sonship is in a state of continuous development and growth, it becomes 
ever broader and ever more widespread among mankind. Its underlying 
sense is to unite the past as closely as possible with the present; its ultimate 
goal is the resurrection of ancestors. 

In the teaching and life of the Savior, Fyodorov sees above all the com- 

1 A play on words in Russian between dannoe (datum) and zadannoe (task). 
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mandment to realize the idea of universal kinship. Christ called Himself 
“the Son of Man,” showing by this that sonship is the authentic definition 
of man. The preaching of love in the Gospel has the purpose of gathering 
the strength of “the sons of man” for the great task before them: the raising 
of the dead. 

Fyodorov boldly contrasts this understanding of the Gospel with an 
individual ascetic understanding: he sees in the latter the cause of the 
delay of the “common task.” Christian asceticism, “a platonizing Christian¬ 
ity,” does not understand the idea of “brotherliness.” In not fulfilling the 
Savior’s command, “Be one, even as I and my Father are one,” men sunder 
the bonds of kinship; hence their misfortune and weakness. The world, to 
whose transfiguration they were called, rises against them as a blind and 
hostile force and becomes a source of evil and suffering. Instead of actively 
influencing nature and cultivating God’s garden, people are consoled that 
irrational and elemental nature is “natural,” that death is a law. If humanity 
achieved brotherhood in Christ, it would acquire the strength to bring inert 
nature into the kindred “multi-unity” of the sons of man. And then there 
would be no more “blind forces,” and “the world” would be transformed 
into “peace.” 2 

Then the multi-united cosmos would assume the likeness of the multi- 
united God. “Human multi-unity is a necessary condition for the understand¬ 
ing of the Divine Triunity.” The analysis of the dogma of the Trinity and of 
the internal sobornost of God was among the most genial insights of Fyo¬ 
dorov. Solovyov’s ideas of the theandric process, of the collaboration of man 
with God in the economy of the salvation and the transformation of the 
world is spread to unencompassable limits by Fyodorov. The Triunity of God 
is for him not a dogma of faith, but a dogma of deed. Mankind is called 
to great activity, not merely social, but cosmic activity. The Kingdom of God 
is realized here on earth by mankind enlightened by God’s grace and united 
by mutual love in the name of Christ. 

Taken in the social sense, Fyodorov’s teaching is more radical than Marx¬ 
ism and Communism. But his “project” transcends the social dimension and 
is fully explained only on the religious plane. Fyodorov writes, “The prepara¬ 
tion of a tool created out of the entire human race and worthy through itself 
of divine activity is a task of the theologians.” 

Fyodorov speaks of religion as a real cosmic force, transfiguring the world, 
and places before Christianity the grandiose practical task of universal resur¬ 
rection, underlying the importance of the human element in the religious 
economy and requiring the full realization of human creativity—scientific, 
technical, social, and theological. From the Christian point of view, there is 
much in the “Philosophy of the Common Task” that is questionable and 

2 A play on words in Russian between mir (world) and mir (peace). 
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inadmissible. Fyodorov’s religion is too naturalistic, his mysticism often re¬ 
minds one of some kind of natural magic, his cult of ancestors exudes some¬ 
thing that is infinitely ancient, pagan, and proto-Slavic, and nonetheless his 
teaching, overwhelming in its boldness, cannot fail to be acknowledged as 
“a movement forward along the path of Christ by the human spirit.” 

* 

* * 

Tolstoy did not believe in the divinity of Christ, renounced the Church, 
redid the Gospels, and tried to replace Christian revelation with his own 
moral and rationalistic doctrine. Nevertheless, the grandiose phenomenon of 
Tolstoy is an event of Christian history and was possible only because of 
Russian Orthodoxy. At the turn of the twentieth century, poised before the 
terrible catastrophe of revolution, the Christian conscience of the Russian 
people incarnated in Tolstoy cried out in horror at the flagrant contradiction 
of the life of Christians with the teaching of the Gospels, at the intolerable 
untruth and falsehood which ruled the world, calling itself Christian. Not 
a single Father of the Church, not one preacher ever exposed the sins of the 
world with such fiery force of indignation and despair. Having renounced 
the conventionalities of life, Tolstoy retired from the world to his hermitage, 
Yasnaya Polyana, and extended the idea of Orthodox asceticism to a re¬ 
jection of all of civilization, to a radical nihilism—governmental, social, and 
cultural—that was full of foreboding about the end, and like John the Bap¬ 
tist, called for repentance. “The axe lies within the roots of the tree.” What 
does it matter that the methods of cure which he proposed were false? It is 
enough that he so fearlessly and with such inescapable honesty diagnosed 
the disease: the Christian world is only a form; it is outside of life; it has 
not created a Christian society or a Christian culture. The truth revealed 
before his eyes was so horrible that Tolstoy despaired of curing the patient. 
His anarchism and nihilism is a cure by fire and the sword. He was an 
extreme pessimist because he did not believe in the Church and did not feel 
the unseen growth of the Kingdom of God in the world. He was sent to 
warn, to expose, and to judge, and in his ministry there was an authentic 
prophecy. 


* 

* * 

In Orthodoxy, as in Christianity as a whole, there has always been a 
monophysitic tendency which separated the human from the divine and 
which cleaved the tie of the Creator with creation, which abhorred the world 
and was unwilling to see in man the image of God. Throughout the course 
of history a justified Christian pessimism has often degenerated into hatred 
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of the world and hostility towards men. The leprosy of sin, which covers the 
body of creation with a thick crust, has frequently instilled a sqeamish aver¬ 
sion into pious Christians, who then ceased to believe that there was hidden 
under this crust the “imperishable purple of the Divinity,” the divine Sophia. 

In our time the earth, abandoned by a Christianity which has rejected 
the world, is populated by demonic powers. Demons are taking possession of 
the deserted temple. Modern pagans derisively declare to Christians: “Your 
kingdom is not of this world; we shall willingly concede existence beyond the 
grave to you, and meanwhile we shall concern ourselves with this world.” 

Will Christians find the strength for the struggle, the final terrible strug¬ 
gle with the Prince of this world? Will they remain loyal to Christ, Savior 
and Redeemer of the world? The fate of mankind depends upon the answer 
to these questions. For history is being judged in our time. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


I 

On Liturgical Theology 


The problem of a theology of liturgy has existed in the West as well as in the East 
since the establishment of seminaries in the Roman Catholic Church. A course in lit¬ 
urgy was given there. One had to teach future priests how to perform with dignity and 
intelligence the sacred rites of their ministry. It was indeed an essentially practical 
discipline dealing mainly with rubrics, which were themselves so numerous and precise 
that no time was left for anything else. And even if someone had desired to add any¬ 
thing, what would it have been? The Roman liturgy became “fixed” in the XHIth 
century, i.e. at a time when an abundant parasitic symbolism was flourishing. Good 
will was needed to accept that the bishop’s miter, according to the Roman Pontifical, 
symbolized the horns of Moses and that the bishops had to appear “awesome” with 
the two horns of the Old and the New Testament. To be sure all this is marginal to 
the liturgy; but the very abundance of what kind of detail obscured the essential. When 
Doin Beauduin, a few years before World War I, had the courage to seek the liturgy 
a source of life for the Christian people, he was bitterly criticized by Etudes , the 
journal of French Jesuits, for it was taken for granted that liturgy is the protocol of 
public relations with God. In such conditions the very question of a theology of liturgy 
could not emerge. 

The situation in the Eastern Church is not exactly the same, and one should avoid 
one sided comparisons. Christians of Byzantine rite were not cut off from the liturgy, 
as were the Latins, who were kept busy by parallel devotions while clergy performed 
rites. One writer has even affirmed that there was no need for a liturgical movement in 
the Orient because the people there still took an active part in the liturgy. In reality, 
however, if I understand Father Schmemann,! the situation was not radically different. 
The liturgy was becoming a “thing in itself,” and one no longer understood its deep 
meaning. The Byzantine rite also became “fixed” in the XHIth century and accidental 
symbolism grew in it, as it did in the West. The essential was so flooded by the acci¬ 
dental that it was no longer discernible. Then there was also a triumph of ritualism. 
Yet, a living celebration depends not only on the exactitude of rites, but primarily on 
the spirit in which they are performed. 

The liturgical renewal, in the East as in the West, began with a historical study of 
worship. It was a necessary stage, which helped to put many things in their real place 
and to discover the meaning of rites that have become virtually incomprehensible. 
History revealed, also, the “inadaptation” of certain rites. Thus, for example, in the 
Latin mass the subdeacon held the paten from the offertory until the commixture be¬ 
cause, at an earlier stage, there was placed on the paten the fermentum (the bread 
consecrated by the Pope at a previous mass). The fermentum, however, disappeared 
centuries ago. The rite thus no longer had any meaningful purpose and was but the 
“witness” of a nonexisting custom. It is the tendency, common to all traditions, to 


1 Alexander Schmemann, Introduction to Liturgical Theology (London: The Faith Press Ltd., 1966). 
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preserve rites which have lost their raison d’etre . Usually these are secondary details, 
but when their number increases, they finish by obscuring the essential rite, and histor¬ 
ical explanations do not make them more understandable. 

Historical study is not capable of restoring by its explanations the vital value of the 
lituryv. It can, however, help the theologian in another way: by distinguishing the 
essential from the secondary. Rites have developed during some ten centuries and 
unde* various influences. What is essential is that which remains from the beginning 
and persists in spite of subsequent additions. Father Schmemann outlines a history of 
Byzantine liturgy in three periods. The first one goes from the origins of the liturgy 
to the Constantinian peace. The second covers the time between Constantine and the 
IX-Xth centuries and is characterized by the development on the one hand of the 
“cathedral rite’* and on the other hand of monastic liturgy. The third period, after the 
ninth century, is that of a synthesis, achieved through the liturgical leadership of monks. 

Apparently it is the first period that is for Father Schmemann the “golden age.” 
The essential elements are obvious. There is the entire structure of the Eucharistic 
and sacramental liturgy—which, by its very nature, is extra-temporal—and there is 
the “sanctification of time,” whether of the day, the week, or the year. These two 
elements do not merely “co-exist” but are united within a synthesis. That these are 
the essential elements, I have no doubt; and it is here, I am sure, that a theology of 
liturgy has its starting point. It seems to me, however, that it is dangerous to proclaim 
one particular age to be the ideal age. One risks then to neglect the legitimate aspects 
of subsequent development. It seems to me that Father Schmemann has not avoided 
this danger and that his appreciation of the second period somewhat suffers from it. 
The contrast between early Christian piety and that of later centuries, between a 
piety inspired by faith and the one based on the power of worship seems to me some¬ 
what exaggerated. It is wrong to say that “cult” is not a part of the primitive 
“kerygma.” Faith has never been kept apart from Baptism, and did not the Lord 
himself instruct his disciples at the Last Supper to “do this in remembrance of me?” 
Is this not the original core of Christian worship? No doubt the growth of a rite 
always implies the danger of stressing the “accessories” at the expense of the essential. 
Yet, is this development therefore illegitimate? Are we, for example, to condemn 
vocal prayer because it is possible to pronounce words without thinking of anything? 

The growth of the liturgy was as necessary as that of dogma or institutions. It is a 
law of life. Yet not all growth is ipso facto progress; it can also be a deviation and a 
distortion. One cannot “canonize” all that has happened and still happens. But beyond 
individual and passing deviations, can one speak of a fundamental one affecting the 
entire liturgical tradition? Father Schmemann seems to think so, but he has difficulties 
in showing where and when it originated. According to him it is not liturgy itself 
that “deviated” but the spirit of its celebration. There was, he claims, at a certain 
time a liturgical piety based on a purely “cultic” approach and influenced by mystery 
cults. While energetically rejecting any affinity of the Christian cult itself with these 
mysteries. Father Schmemann admits their influence on piety during the post- 
Constantinian period. But when one speaks of piety, one leaves the objectivity of the 
cult for the subjectivity of individual reactions. Within the same liturgical assembly 
one can find both a person with a “magical” idea of cult and another giving it its 
real meaning. This is a danger threatening all cults. Old Testament prophets protested 
against ritualistic formalism, and Jesus denounced that of the Pharisees. The mystery 
cults are for nothing here, and even today we face the same threat. What is implied 
here is not the liturgy but human weakness. The question is not whether there were 
Christians who believed in the all powerful nature of cult—for they have always 
existed and still exist—but whether Christian liturgy was presented as a kind of 
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mystery-cult. This I do not see. One has to place rites into their context again. Lit¬ 
urgy is the “locus” of the Word of God, not only because Scriptures are read, but 
also because they are explained and commented within liturgy. St. John Chrysostom 
in the East and St. Augustine in the West believed in the “efficiency” of rites but also 
in that of the Word of God. Word and Sacrament were indispensable means in the 
sanctification of men and the edification of the people of God. We have here neither 
opposition nor synthesis between two terms of religion but faithfulness to the primitive 
tradition: “Go, teach all nations, and baptize . . ” It is quite possible that at certain 
times and in certain places the equilibrium was broken and the word of God was 
neglected. But this does not affect liturgy itself and has nothing to do with the in¬ 
fluence of mystery cults. 

A third period begins in the IXth century. It is marked by a synthesis between the 
“cathedral rite” and the monastic liturgy. This distinction comes, it seems to me, from 
A. Baumstark and corresponds to a reality. One must, however, avoid oversimplifica¬ 
tion here. From the IVth century on monks are seen taking part in the liturgy of Jeru¬ 
salem. The same phenomenon can be observed in Rome in the Vlth century. Monastic 
piety has obviously influenced liturgical developments. But has this influence been 
always beneficial, be it in the East or in the West? Liturgical books, for example, 
have been completed in monastic circles. This is the case of the Or dines Romani in 
the West, of the Typica in the East. Here and there it is the time of rubricism and 
symbolism. Nothing of the past was lost, but much was added. The result was com¬ 
plicated, virtually impracticable, liturgies in which the essential is flooded by the non- 
essential. This state of affairs will perpetuate itself because after the XIIIth century the 
liturgical development comes to an end. If there was a liturgical decadence it is at 
this period that it took place. The essential was preserved but burdened with much 
dead weight. This is true of the East as of the West. Think, for instance, at the minor 
order of doorkeepers or exorcists which respond to no real function but which con¬ 
tinues to be conferred. 

If I have demonstrated some reservations about to Fr. Schmemann’s treatment of the 
liturgical development, I fully agree with him on the role of liturgical theology. Its 
task is to recover the essential elements. History is not enough, for it supplies data but 
is not competent to issue value judgements. It is not enough to look to the past in 
order to find there an ideal age and suppress all that followed. There are developments 
which are legitimate and useful for the life of the Church, and even a “modern” 
addition can be publicly justified. The essential here is that it be in continuity with 
the initial impulse. We have here an analogy with dogmatic development. The litur¬ 
gical development was not less important, and to judge it there is only one criterion: 
Tradition. In spite of divergences among various churches, a vast area of agreement 
does exist. It is within this consensus that one is to look for the essential. It also 
supplies the criterion for the evaluation of all subsequent developments. 

The task of liturgical theology is then to recover the essential and to relegate the 
“accessories” to their place. Does that imply a liturgical reform? This is what hap¬ 
pened to Roman liturgy. A return to fundamental principles has resulted in a “cleaning- 
up” as well as in new creativity. One has discovered that rigid forms were no longer 
adequate either to the essence of liturgy or the needs of the Christian people. Is a 
similar development possible and desirable within Byzantine liturgy? I am not com¬ 
petent to answer this question. The situation here is different from that of the Roman 
liturgy, where “rubrics” had an absolute rigidity. The Eastern Church has always 
preserved a certain flexibility, but the freedom of a Byzantine celebrant is not limitless. 
Does the East need a reform? Is this the time for it? One understands perfectly well 
the hesitations and oppositions. The Roman reform was in preparation for half a 
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century, but one can still ask whether things did not go too fast. The change was too 
abrupt and the mania for experimentation has resulted here and there in anarchy. One 
understands quite well that this example is a source for hesitation for the Easterners. 
Premature or one-sided reforms might do more harm than good. And yet is the idea 
of a reform to be rejected altogether? Ought not liturgical theology to prepare the 
fundamental principles of a reform in continuity with, and respectful of. Tradition? 
To this question Father Schmemann is more qualified to give an answer. 

— B. Botte, o.s.b. 

Abbage du Mont Cesar 
Louvain 


A Brief Response 


(1) Dom Botte seems to me to have misunderstood somewhat the concept, central in 
my book, of liturgical piety. For him it is the “subjective” reaction to cult, as distinct 
from the latter’s “objective” character, which alone is the object of liturgical study and 
evaluation. My main point is that liturgical piety is also an “objective” datum, although 
obviously different from the more formal data of cultic forms themselves. If, for 
example, during nearly a thousand years the idea of communion as not only an 
individual but also a corporate act has virtually disappeared from the mind of both 
clergy and laity, and this in spite of the liturgical “ordo” or structure which remain 
“corporate” minded (“... and unite all of us who partake of the same Bread and 
Chalice one to another. . is it an “individual” and “subjective” phenomenon or 
a very real and indeed objective shift in liturgical piety? Can one disregard it and 
simply Doint to the “norm” without, at first, evaluating it and trying to find its deep 
causes? To deny that the category of the “awesome,” “terrible,” etc., which is un¬ 
known to the early tradition yet is so obvious in the later one, has something to do 
not with the “mystery-cults” as such, but with religious mentality which made these 
cults popular, is to my mind, wrong. That a further study is needed here is granted! 
That this is an eternal danger I am not so sure. I can very well imagine today a 
shift to the opposite extreme: everything may become (and in some places is already 
becoming) so “corporate,” so “socially oriented” that the essentially personal character 
of liturgical participation may be weakened. Thus, the historical and theological study 
of worship implies, of necessity, a serious consideration of liturgical piety, which at 
times can be objectively contradictory to liturgical norm. 

(2) On the problem of liturgical reform I can say this: it seems to me that the 
“anarchy” mentioned by Dom Botte and which permeates, to a degree, the liturgical 
scene in the West, is due primarily and precisely to a deep discrepancy between the 
“norms” as recovered bv the Liturgical Movement and a new “liturgical piety” which 
claims the authority of Vatican II, yet is in many ways directly opposed to its liturgical 
directives. Whereas the Liturgical Movement, in its best representatives at least, was 
oriented towards a recovery of traditional elements of Christian leitourgia, elements 
which were obscured and even abolished for centuries, the “liturgical piety” which is 
behind modern “experimentations” and “anarchy” is inspired by an altogether different 
and indeed deeply anti-traditional set of aspirations. This obvious discrepancy between 
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not with the “mystery-cults” as such, but with religious mentality which made these 
cults popular, is to my mind, wrong. That a further study is needed here is granted! 
That this is an eternal danger I am not so sure. I can very well imagine today a 
shift to the opposite extreme: everything may become (and in some places is already 
becoming) so “corporate,” so “socially oriented” that the essentially personal character 
of liturgical participation may be weakened. Thus, the historical and theological study 
of worship implies, of necessity, a serious consideration of liturgical piety, which at 
times can be objectively contradictory to liturgical norm. 

(2) On the problem of liturgical reform I can say this: it seems to me that the 
“anarchy” mentioned by Dom Botte and which permeates, to a degree, the liturgical 
scene in the West, is due primarily and precisely to a deep discrepancy between the 
“norms” as recovered bv the Liturgical Movement and a new “liturgical piety” which 
claims the authority of Vatican II, yet is in many ways directly opposed to its liturgical 
directives. Whereas the Liturgical Movement, in its best representatives at least, was 
oriented towards a recovery of traditional elements of Christian leitourgia, elements 
which were obscured and even abolished for centuries, the “liturgical piety” which is 
behind modern “experimentations” and “anarchy” is inspired by an altogether different 
and indeed deeply anti-traditional set of aspirations. This obvious discrepancy between 
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tne “letter” of Vatican II and what is everywhere proclaimed to be its “spirit” and, 
thus, the justification for virtually every innovation, is a perplexing mystery for all 
watchers of the present Roman Catholic scene. What is important in the context of 
tfte present discussion, however, is precisely this phenomenon of “liturgical piety” 
which so often is fed at sources distinct from, if not opposed to, the objective norms 
and forms of the liturgy itself. 

As for the need for a liturgical “reform” within the Orthodox Church, it seems to 
me that this concept must be qualified. For if anything is proved by the hectic reforms 
and changes in the West, it is that by themselves and in themselves they do not achieve 
what seems to be their goal. Liturgy is a living tradition, and surgery here is a wrong 
method. What we need above everything else is the understanding of that tradition, 
of the “essence” of liturgy. Once achieved it will lead—“organically”—to the neces¬ 
sary purifications and changes and this without any break of continuity, without any 
“crisis.” In spite of a deeply rooted common opinion, liturgy always changes because 
it lives. One of the differences between the Eastern and the Western “mentalities” may 
be precisely in the Western trust in planning and reforming from above. Yes, our 
liturgy, to be sure, carries with it many non-essential elements, many “archeological” 
remnants. But rather than denouncing them in the name of liturgical purity we must 
strive to discover and to help others to discover the lex orandi, which none of these 
accidental ingredients has managed to obscure. The time thus is not for an external 
liturgical reform but for a theology and piety drinking again from the eternal and 
unchanging sources of liturgical tradition. 

— Alexander Schmemann 
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II 


Assembly Theme Discussed in Bossey 


The sixteenth session of the Graduate School of Ecumenical Studies, Ecumenical 
Institute, Bossey, Switzerland, was held from October 1, 1967 to February 15, 1968. 
The session, at which I was one among seven Orthodox representatives, was composed 
of fifty-six students from twenty-six countries and fifteen “confessions.” As with most 
Orthodox encounters with the Ecumenical Movement, it is difficult to present a clear 
and unambiguous picture or report of that experience. 

The Ecumenical Institute, sponsored by the World Council of Churches and under 
the directorship of Professor Nikos Nissiotis, has as its stated purpose the bringing 
together of men and women of various cultural and denominational backgrounds to 
study and live together in a full-time ecumenical fellowship. It should be noted that 
the Institute and its programs are not directly aimed at the quest for theological 
unity, but are rather directed towards the manifestation of unity and the formation of 
a common Christian front for the dialogue with the world. 

Without doubt, it is a very ambitious effort to bring together and attempt to create 
a community out of people of varying cultural and theological traditions. It is an 
effort which involves a great deal of planning and sensitivity to enable such a group 
to function as a community on the academic, social, and theological levels. Needless 
to say, this “community” was not always achieved. Our discussions were very often 
difficult, but always friendly, balanced by our common life together. 

The prime function of the Institute is to organize courses and conferences for 
Christians, non-Christians, and those “people who are concerned about the problems 
of our time.” Each year, during the spring and summer, the Institute sponsors a series 
of three or four courses dealing with current theological and sociological issues. In the 
winter, the Institute becomes the Graduate School of Ecumenical Studies, associated 
with the Theological Faculty of the University of Geneva. After the completion of the 
academic functions of the Graduate School, a number of students are selected to con¬ 
tinue their ecumenical experience in various European parishes and institutions of 
the member churches of the World Council. There are presently increasing indications 
that this program may soon be extended to include the cooperation of those member 
Orthodox churches behind the Iron Curtain. 

Each Graduate School session builds its academic program around a central theme. 
The theme chosen for the sixteenth session was “Renewal in the World and in the 
Church,” in obvious reference to the main theme of the then forthcoming Uppsala 
Assembly. I personally found the theme, and the manner in which it was worked out, 
very vague and often ill directed. At times there seemed to be a rather artificial con¬ 
nection between the main theme and the various lectures and activities associated with 
it. The word “renewal,” precisely because of its vagueness, was effective in bringing 
to light our differing theological approaches to the world and the Christian life in the 
world. The very ambiguity in current Christian thinking on the subject led many 
lecturers and students to think of it in terms of quantity, that is, more technology, 
more science, more urban centers, etc. 

The major portion of our study was accomplished in small seminar groups. All of 
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the students were divided among the following five study topics: (1) Modern Scien¬ 
tific Research and the Dynamic Concept of Nature; (2) The Biblical Concept of Re¬ 
newal; (3) Renewal in Education; (5) Trends of Renewal in Theological Thinking. 
Each of the seminar study groups was paralleled by a series of lectures presented in 
plenary session. In this manner, every student, regardless of the particular topic he 
chose, received an introduction to each. Each seminar was guided by one of the three 
directors of the Institute or a specialist from the World Council staff. 

The formal meetings of the seminar groups continued until December 18. When 
each had completed its research and discussion, its members presented their findings 
to the entire student body in plenary session. With these open reports, we ended the 
first part of the Graduate School. 

Our academic study was continued after the Christmas vacation with an in-depth 
consideration of the documents to be presented at the then up-coming Uppsala assem¬ 
bly of the World Council of Churches. The student body was again divided up into 
seminar groups to deal with the document drafts. In addition to the seminar groups, 
we followed the pattern of dealing with each draft in plenary session with lecturers 
who considered them from a critical point of view. The speakers represented various 
approaches and churches; several of the most interesting criticisms were those presented 
by speakers from non-member bodies (e.g. the Roman Catholic Church). 

In general, the staff of the Institute attempted to maintain the work at a high 
academic level. Unfortunately, this aim often seemed to conflict with a desire to have 
as culturally and confessionally diverse a participating group as possible. This conflict 
was sadly evident in the number of students, mainly those from the so-called third 
world, who were strangers to the format of lectures and seminars and the procedures 
of research characteristic in Western academic institutions. 

The greatest ecumenical challenge came not from the academic endeavors, but 
from the very fact of living and praying together with students from many different 
Christian traditions. Despite the expected difficulties that arose among such a varied 
group, the most positive and rewarding aspect of the experience was the life together 
with many fine Christian people. The student body was continually in what is called 
“ecumenical dialogue.” This, though often tiring, happily provided the foundation for 
the formation of firm friendships and a process of mutual education. 

At this point, several observations on the Ecumenical Movement are necessary. 
Firstly, after having lived in the midst of an ecumenical community, I find it clear 
that ecumenism is a Western phenomenon; that is, it expresses itself in terms of West¬ 
ern categories and needs. This particular point was evident both in the structure of 
the Institute, its academic approach, and the issues with which we dealt. Secularism, 
urbanization, and the death-of-God are Western issues both in origin and formulation. 
Moreover, Christian unity was continually seen in terms of, and was exhausted by, our 
common social action. To a very great extent the inordinate concern of the sixteenth 
session of the Graduate School for the agenda which the world is setting represents 
in microcosm the predicament of American Christianity, which, whether we approve 
of it or not, is the milieu in which a large number of Orthodox now live. 

Secondly, if we Orthodox are to continue justifiably our association with the 
World Council of Churches, we must begin to take it more seriously as a body worthy 
of our attention and in need of our influence. The Uppsala assembly provided an 
excellent opportunity for the Orthodox to put forth a concerted effort to exercise the 
influence which, in terms of membership numbers, is potentially ours. We must begin, 
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as much as possible, to redirect the attention of the W.C.C. to issues more immediately 
pertinent (e.g. ecclesiology) to the question of Christian unity in a common theological 
life. This particular emphasis has been almost ignored since the end of the forties, 
when a self-conscious Ecumenical Movement began to shift its attention to a dialogue 
with the world. 

John L. Boojamra 
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hand, must realize that no dialogue can really take place except on an equal footing. 

Anatomy of a Church deals only with the Orthodox Church in Greece (there is a 
brief appendix on the Bulgarian Church) and only cursorily and incidentally with the 
Greek Church elsewhere. The great body of Slavic and Arabic Orthodox Churches 
are not included, for various reasons. The chapter on the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
in Istanbul is an exception, and the incisive criticism that the churches outside of 
Turkey under the Patriarchate’s jurisdiction are not represented on the Holy Synod 
in an arrangement that is remarkably undemocratic and self-defeating and that the 
Patriarch’s entourage is composed almost exclusively if not inevitably of Halki Theo¬ 
logical School graduates is well taken. The author understands the situation in Turkey 
and has some projections for the future that are well worth considering. 

It is always useful to have an outsider examine and report on a given institution. 
In the case of the Greek Orthodox Church there is much that the “insiders” will find 
startling and disturbing and much that will confirm what is already known, but more 
important is the willingness of the “insider” to study what the “outsider” has to say, 
critically sift what is valid from what is not, and take action accordingly. 

Anatomy of a Church should be read by every thoughtful Orthodox Christian 
and should clearly demonstrate the urgent need for an aggiornamento in the Greek 
Orthodox Church. 

— John E. Rexine 


Horton, Douglas. Toward an Undivided Church. Foreword by Richard Cardinal 

Cushing. New York: Association Press and Notre Dame; London: University of 

Notre Dame Press, 1967. Pp. 96. $2.50. 

This book is another product of the Ecumenical Movement, and written as it is 
by a prominent Protestant leader and educator and observer at Vatican II, it bears 
witness to the irenic nature of the dialogue now going on between Protestants and 
Catholics. Toward an Undivided Church is really no more than material from the Ida 
S. Warnecke Lectures of 1966, given by the author at Eden Theological Seminary 
(Webster Groves, Missouri), supplemented by English translations of the addresses of 
Pope John XXIII, Pope Paul VI, and His Eminence Augustin Cardinal Bea to the 
official Orthodox and Protestant observers and guests of the Second Vatican Council. 
As such the book, as small as it is, is a good source for stating clearly and unequivocally, 
but constructively, those things that separate Protestants from Catholics. Dr. Horton 
does this in part by contrasting the views of Robert Francis Romulus Cardinal Bellar- 
mine (1542-1621) and the Calvinist William Ames (1576-1633). There is a marked 
contrast in the way these two men reacted against each other and their respective 
religious viewpoints and Dr. Horton’s enlightened, if not occasionally patronizing, dis¬ 
cussion of the key Protestant-Catholic issues concerning the papacy, papal infallibility, 
the veneration of saints, the Holy Virgin, birth control, and transubstantiation. The 
real issues of Faith and Order are not avoided but are forthrightly confronted and 
placed in their proper context. Some of the author’s suggestions will strike the reader 
as downright Utopian, but Dr. Horton is characterized by an optimism which trusts 
that with God all things are possible. “The difficulties also put to trial the authenticity 
and the solidity of our confidence in God and of our charity. Faced and overcome in 
this spirit they become an occasion to bind more strongly our ties of charity to Christ, 
to increase the unity of all those who believe in Christ and to cement in them mutual 
love” (p. 96). 
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Toward an Undivided Church is written in a spirit of Christian charity and sin¬ 
cerely exhibits the willingness of one Protestant ecumenist to understand the Roman 
Catholic Church on its own terms, with an attempt to suggest lines of accommodation 
and reconciliation between Protestants and Catholics. 

— John E. Rexine 


Stuber, Stanley I., and Nelson, Claud D. Implementing Vatican 11 in Your Com¬ 
munity. Foreword by Walter M. Abbott, S. J. An Angelus Book. New York: Guild 

Press and Association Press, 1967. Pp. 239. $.75 

This thoroughly interesting book, subtitled Dialogue and Action Manual Based 
on the Sixteen Documents of the Second Vatican Council, is truly an ecumenical 
venture. Not only are the documents promulgated by Vatican II outlined, but they 
are examined and interpreted in the light of what they mean for Protestants and 
Orthodox as well as Roman Catholics and, in cases where applicable, for non-Christians. 
Such topics as liturgy, the nature of the Christian Church, the Holy Bible and Tradi¬ 
tion, ecumenical relations, the ministry to the world, the role of the laity, the Christian 
missionary witness, Christian education, priestly training, communicating the Gospel, 
the rights of conscience, the Jews and other non-Christians, reform and renewal, are 
discussed realistically and irenically. The views of all the major Christian groupings 
are fully represented, so that, although the authors are Protestant, both Roman Catho¬ 
lics and Eastern Orthodox can use the manual with a clear conscience and confidence. 

The documents in the three appendices (pp. 197-229) include The United Nations 
Declaration of Human Rights, The United States Bishops’ (Roman Catholic) Interim 
Guidelines for Prayer in Common and Communicatio in Sacris , and Guidelines for the 
Orthodox in Ecumenical Relations (written by the Rev. Leonidas Contos, with an 
introduction by Archbishop lakovos). A three-page (pp. 230-232) bibliography pro¬ 
vides ample suggestions for further reading to supplement the four main sections of the 
book, which are on implementation within the Church, out in the modern world, in 
Christian education and mass communications, and of conscience and renewal; there is 
the additional challenge of the “development of doctrine” described in the Epilogue. 
Each chapter includes questions for discussion and suggestions for ecumenical action 
and, where relevant, the agreements and disagreements among the Catholic, Protestant, 
and Orthodox churches. 

This ecumenical manual is clear evidence of the progress that has been made among 
churches in accordance with the injunction (John 17:21) . that they may be one, as 

we are one.” The Christian churches have a long way to go before full unity is achieved, 
but Vatican II has provided tremendous impetus to the Ecumenical Movement, and 
through the saintly initiative of the late Pope John XXIII the aggiornamento pro¬ 
claimed by this modest but great leader of the Roman Catholic Church has had tre¬ 
mendous influence on the whole of contemporary Christianity in every part of the 
world. Implementing Vatican 11 in Your Community seeks to apply in practice what 
can be reasonably and effectively applied. In the words of Walter M. Abbot, S.J., 
“This is more than a book to read. It should be used by groups of Catholic, Protestant, 
and Orthodox people working together, on a regular schedule, over a period of, say, 
from September to June, meeting twice a month” (p. 14). Consequently, though the 
book can be read through in one reading with profit, its greatest profit will come from 
intensive use as a study manual over a longer period of time in a practical, ecumenical 
way. 

— John E. Rexine 
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Hunger, Herbert. Reich der neuen Mitte. Der christliche Geist der Byzantiscken 

Kultur. Graz: Verlag Styria, 1965. Pp. 472, ill. 

This monumental volume is neither a political history of the Byzantine Empire 
nor a simple history of religious and theological ideas. It is rather a study of the 
Byzantines’ view of the Christian Gospel on the personal, social and cultural levels: a 
study on Byzantium as a Christian civilization. 

With a general historical introduction (pp. 13-36), the book contains six unequal 
parts: a chapter on the “imperial city,” the center and heart of Byzantine culture for 
over a millenium (pp. 41-60); an excellent study of the function of the Emperor, the 
sacred personification of power held in the name of Christ (pp. 61-107); a long 
analysis of the doctrinal, legal and social problems of Byzantine Christianity, together 
with a comprehensive study on art and architecture (pp. 109-220); a description of 
Byzantine monastic life and ascetical ideals (pp. 229-298) ; a special discussion of the 
most vital issue of Byzantine intellectual history, the interrelation of its pagan Hellen¬ 
istic heritage with Christianity (pp. 299-369): and finally, a conclusion dealing with 
the place of Byzantium in European civilization as a whole (pp. 371-389). 

In spite of its very general and all-embracing character, the author’s thought never 
loses itself in generalities; Professor Hunger always remains close to texts and facts. 
He avoids discussing abstract problems, often created by modem historians, such as 
“caeseropapism,” and emphasizes instead the Byzantine vision of a sacred society, in 
which everybody, including the Emperor, is called to “imitate God” (homoiosis theo) 
by participation in the life of grace: a vision quite different from the more legal 
Western concern for “authority” in religion, which usually characterizes modem dis¬ 
cussions of Church-state relations in Byzantium. 

A similar faithfulness to the sources is seen in the chapters on hymnology and 
spirituality. The full German translation of a kontafcion on the Resurrection by the 
greatest Byzantine hymnographer, Romanos, is given on pp. 217-221, and numerous 
texts on monastic spirituality are quoted at length in translation, as well as the full 
text of the Life of Daniel the Stylite (pp. 255-261). 

Of course, not all of the chapters are equally well-balanced: the treatment of 
Hesychasm, for example, insists more on the negative, anti-humanistic results of the 
fourteenth-century controversy between Barlaam and Palamas than upon the positive 
and sacramental mystique of “participation” in God’s life, as found in Symeon the 
New Theologian or in Nicholas Cabasilas. Neither of these two authors is given any 
substantial attention. Byzantine art could also have received a more thorough treat¬ 
ment. From the formal point of view, the defects of the book are in the system of plac¬ 
ing all the references at the very end and in the rather poor quality of the colored 
illustrations; the black-and-white illustrations are excellent in both quality and 
selection. 

In spite of these minor defects, Professor Hunger’s book is certainly the best general 
study on Byzantine Christendom published in recent decades. An English edition 
would be highly welcome. 

— John Meyendorff 


Fletcher, William C. Nikolai: Portrait of a Dilemma. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1968. Pp. 230. $6.95. 

William C. Fletcher’s first published book, A Study in Survival: The Church in 
Russia 1927-1943 , appeared in 1965 while he was at the Research Institute on Com- 
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munist Strategy and Propaganda at the University of Southern California. This work 
focused on the “Sergius Period” of the Russian Church, and especially on the figure of 
the locum tenens himself, who for seventeen years was the de facto head of the Moscow 
Patriarchate and was finally elected Patriarch less than a year before his death. 
Professor Fletcher, who is now director of the Centre de Recherches et tPEtude des 
Institutions Religieuses in Geneva, has now published this follow-up study of Metro¬ 
politan Nikolai, who together with Patriarch Sergius and the current patriarch Alexis 
was one of the four bishops active in the Russian Church after the harsh purges of the 
late 1930*s. 

The title of the book is very apt. Nikolai was truly one of the most active and 
remarkable churchmen of this century—and yet his full episcopal personality remains 
hidden behind Soviet state censorship and the inevitable Church silence. The author 
traces his career as a student, monk-priest, academy master, archimandrite of a mon¬ 
astery, and finally as a bishop from 1922 onwards. In this highest ecclesiastical rank, 
Nikolai served for almost forty years. During that difficult period, his name was as 
often linked with the N.K.V.D. as with Jesus Christ. But the circumstances which 
surrounded his death in December of 1961 suggest the possibility of a still completely 
unknown “side” of the bishop. Fletcher objectively presents numerous examples of both 
tendencies, although his sympathies seem to be justifiably with Nikolai’s lot. None¬ 
theless, his “portrait” of Nikolai is a dilemma, unfinished. This one-time head of the 
Russian Church’s Department of External Relations was either a sophisticated saint 
of a modem variety, painfully maturing to sanctity in the rough arena of the Soviet 
political circus, or a devious double-agent of Church and state. In any case, the figure 
of the bishop “has slipped out of the grasp of neat categorization” (p. ix) for this 
reader, just as the author intended, and that intention made for interesting and reward¬ 
ing reading indeed. 

However, one weakness appears in the book, at least in this reviewer’s opinion. 
When evaluating Orthodox theology, Professor Fletcher’s “tone” loses its normal clarity 
and even sounds somewhat static. The statement that “Theology, for the Orthodox, 
begins with the Scriptures and ends with St. John Chrysostom” (p. 140) seems an 
unduly harsh indictment (footnoted by the author as based on Prof, Zernov’s Eastern 
Christendom and Fr. Schmemann’s Historical Road ). If this were true, then it would 
be especially incredible that such an inspired and inspiring document as the “Letters” 
of the priests Eshliman and Yakunin (cf. SVQ, Vol. 10, Nos. 1-2) could emerge from 
the Orthodox Church in Russia. 

— John Tkachuk 
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''Behold, I Make All Things 

New”* 

Ignatius, Metropolitan of Latakiah 

At the opening of this Fourth Assembly, together with the world, let us 
again look at things with the eyes of the seer of Patmos; amid the great 
tribulations of his time let us listen to him who sits upon the throne and says, 
“Behold, I make all things new” (Rev. 21.5). 

We shall not take this phrase merely as a program for study and action. 
That would lead us to an impasse (either in the established orders or in 
revolution), to mere moralizing. No, “I make all things new” is not a 
program, it is an event—the only Event in history. Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, everything will grow old and die. But the Word of the Living 
God, the breaking in of the New, shall not pass away. 

We shall not be archaeologists digging up the Christianity of the past, nor 
sociologists urging the Church to be revolutionary. All that belongs to the 
past. We shall be the prophets of Renewal, the seers of the Risen Christ. 

What is this breaking in of the New? And in what way does it call us 
to renewal today? 

I. The Breaking in of the New 

The breaking in of the New is he who comes not from the world of cause 
and effect nor from the will of man, but from God and from him alone. 
It is a remarkable fact that this phrase, “Behold, I make all things new” 
is the only one in the Book of Revelation that is pronounced by “him who 
sits upon the throne.” All the other revelations in this book are transmitted 
to John by an angel, “a fellow servant with you” (Rev. 22.8-9), or are pro¬ 
claimed by the Lord Jesus (Rev. 1.1 Iff. and 22.16). If we look in the New 
Testament for the “moments” when the Father himself speaks, we find only 
three: 

1. The “moment” of Jesus’ baptism: “Lo, a voice from heaven saying, 
‘This is my beloved Son, with whom I am well pleased’ ” (Matt. 3.17; Mark 
1.11; Luke 3.22). 

2. The “moment” of the Transfiguration: “This is my beloved Son, with 
whom I am well pleased; listen to him” (Matt. 17.5; Mark 9.7; Luke 9.35; 
cf. II Peter 1.17-18). 

3. The supreme “moment,” or rather “the hour,” when all things were 

* Delivered in plenary session at the Fourth Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, July 1968, Uppsala, Sweden. 
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renewed—Easter: “Then a voice came from Heaven, T have glorified it, and 
I will glorify it again’” (John 12.28-30), and Jesus makes it clear, “This 
voice has come for your sake, not for mine” (John 12.30). 

It was for us also that Jesus “sent his angel with this testimony for the 
churches” (Rev. 22.16), this revelation which is the source of all the others, 
“Behold, I make all things new.” During our Assembly this text will be some¬ 
thing far more than a theme for study and intercession; it must give us life, 
movement and being. It is the creative Word itself. It is not something for to¬ 
morrow, something that will happen at the End; it is creatively at work today; 
it has been at work “since the beginning.” 

Revealed in the beloved Son, when the fullness of time has come, the 
creative Word of the Father “is working still” in the time of symbols as in the 
last days; “These are only a shadow of what is to come; but the substance 
belongs to Christ” (Col. 2.17). The Apocalypse unveils for us the meaning 
of history. It is the Lamb alone who can take the book of history from the 
hand of him who sits upon the throne and can open the seven seals (Rev. 
5.7-9). The final revelation of the creative Word illumines all that went 
before and reveals its meaning. Peter, one of those who witnessed the Trans¬ 
figuration, also regarded Christ as “a lamb without blemish or spot, ... 
destined before the foundation of the world and made manifest at the end 
of the times for your sake” (I Peter 1.19-20). 

In order to remind ourselves (if that were necessary) that this Event “up¬ 
holds the universe” (Hebrews, 1.3) and “unites all things” (Eph. 1.10), 
three biblical passages might help to renew us during these days, in the light 
of Rev. 21.5: 

A. Genesis 1.1: “In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 
Here again it is God who acts ( epoiesen) and his action affects “all things” 
(“the heavens and the earth”); there is the same revelation of something 
new (“in the beginning,” “behold” [idou ], a biblical word frequently used 
to express a new action undertaken by God). The Thora (especially here 
in these first words which contain the whole mystery that will be revealed 
in the course of time) is not an account of religious archaelogy; it is the 
normative revelation of the meaning of every event. Today, in the same way 
as for the priest who wrote the first chapter of Genesis, the Living God creates 
all things “in the beginning.” He is quite different from the First Cause from 
which all things flow: that level of reality is old. He is the creative force with¬ 
in everything that is, constantly renewing all things. He maintains all things 
by his powerful word. “He is before all things, and in him all things hold 
together” (Col. 1.17). 

The New Life, then, does not consist in making something new out of what 
already exists, nor changing what is outdated in order to bring it up to date. 
It consists in the fact that someone acts and speaks, he who is the source 
of “the river of the water of life, bright as crystal, flowing from the throne 
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of God and of the Lamb” (Rev. 22.1). We shall never attain to what is New 
until we live in what may be called “the dialogue-structure of the cosmos.” 
It is the Living God who speaks and acts: daber Yahve , Logos tou Kyriou , 
the Word and the Act are inseparable. What exists exists for us because it is 
“addressed to us” by him. If we live merely on the level of phenomena and 
causes, we shall remain cut off from this “dialogue,” this relation between 
the Logos and ourselves. This is to live in death—the only form of decay 
mentioned in the Bible. 

B. Isaiah 45.19. This passage from Second Isaiah describes the new revela¬ 
tion. It was written during the Exile, that terrible experience of death, which 
contradicted all the promises of life contained in the Word of God. 

We are always in this exile. Our consciousness is fixed down on the 
ground, at the level of phenomena; it no longer even perceives the tragic 
irony of the world of objects. Since everything is “objectivated,” the object 
is the exile of the person. Consumers or revolutionaries, technocrats or under¬ 
developed peoples, we are tempted to reduce everything to the status of an 
object—even the depths of the human soul. We seek the object and we find 
the absurd. Then everything is radically dead, the world and man and God. 
Everything is old, everything is cut off from its roots, from its source of per¬ 
sonal renewal. “They have forsaken me, the fountain of living waters.. 
(Jer. 2.13). 

It is in the midst of this exile that God proclaims his renewal. “Remember 
not the former things, nor consider the things of old. Behold, I am doing 
a new thing; now it springs forth, do you not perceive it?” (Is. 43.19). In this 
passage we again find the same action undertaken by God ( poio) and the 
same springing forth ( idou ) of renewal as in Genesis 1.1 and Rev. 21.5. What 
is special in this passage in Isaiah is the fact that the past is transcended 
and a near future is announced. This promise was fulfilled in the return from 
exile in the middle of the sixth century, B.G. 

For us the prophetic value of this passage is always applicable in its accom¬ 
plishment. The “new thing” which has at last appeared is the Christ, and the 
real return from exile is his Resurrection. But what is not changed is our state 
of exile. The fulfillment of the promise in the Risen Christ shows up even 
more clearly the apocalyptic struggle in which we are engaged. And we are 
still living under the regime of the promise. In addition to the return from 
exile, Isaiah foretold the coming of Christ the Servant; in the same way the 
Spirit of the promise which lives in us proclaims today the second coming 
of Christ the Lord. The time of waiting is not over. It is rather painfully 
revealed, all the more strikingly because the Christ is already in our midst. 

Today the Prince of Life confronts the prince of this world. In Christ 
death has been vanquished; but in the descendant of woman death has still 
to be overcome (Rev. 12.17). Thus the structure of this world is not only that 
of a dialogue animated by the gift of the Logos; it is also demonological, tra- 
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versed by the devil. If we fail to bear this in mind, our answer to God’s Word 
during this Assembly will either be ecclesial triumphalism or else pathological 
repentance. In other words, the advent of “the new thing” in history “appears” 
as a combat against death. This “new thing” can only be a Paschal drama. 

C. II Corinthians 5.17. This brings us to the third passage which forms the 
background for Rev. 21.5: “If any one is in Christ, he is a new creation: 
the old has passed away, behold, the new has come.” Here the word “to make” 
is replaced by a word denoting action, “creation” (ktisis); the whole thing 
is personalized (it refers to a certain person—Christ). The expression of new¬ 
ness is stressed by the word “behold” ( idou ) and by the antithesis with the 
past ( ta archaia ). But positively Paul tells us that “all this is from God” 
(v. 18), and in order to try to express this mystery of “something new” he uses 
the word “birth” ( gegonen) in the sense of accomplishment implied by the 
Greek perfect tense, “a new event is there.” This rejoins the variant given 
in certain manuscripts “all is new,” which would bring us close to the passage 
in Revelation, 

It should be noted that in these two passages the promise given in Isaiah 
43.19 is fulfilled: the past is forgotten, the old things have passed away, “the 
former things have passed away” (Rev. 21.4). But the special point about 
II Cor. 5.17 is that it reveals to us the why and the how of this passage, this 
change. Christ had died to the old world, his Resurrection inaugurates the 
new one by reconciling all with his Father (II. Cor. 5.14-21). The Easter 
of Jesus is the event which has wrought the change. In the light of these 
passages can we enter more deeply into this event: “Behold, I make all things 
new?” 

1. Firstly, these passages give fresh meaning and value to this “new thing” 
in history. The facts which coexist today could be summarized as follows for 
us who live in “the last days”: the event of “the new thing,” the creative 
energy of the Logos, the “Pantocrator” (a word which often recurs in the 
Book of Revelation), acts “at the beginning” of everything. The structure 
of the cosmos is dialogical in the proper theological sense of the logos. 

The “new thing” comes in the darkness; it is opposed, it struggles, for 
the structure of this world is also diabolical in the proper theological sense 
of the word diabolos . 

This “new thing” is accomplished once and for all time in the death and 
Resurrection of the incarnate Logos. From that time on the structure of his¬ 
tory is Pascal , in the proper theological sense of the “passage” from this world 
to a new creation. 

Lastly, this “new thing,” as revealed in the words of Rev. 21.5, is coming 
into this world incessantly and increasingly, so that (for those who perceive 
Christ in faith) its consummation is a certainty, and it will be definite and 
total. Thus the present structure of history is already a parousia- structure, 
in the proper theological sense of the Presence ( parousia ) of God-with-men. 
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2. Another fact which emerges from this biblical view of history is that the 
new creative thing is not explained by the past but by the future. It is obvious 
that the action of the Living God is bound to be creative, but the wonderful 
thing about the God who revealed himself to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
is that his creative act comes from the future. It is prophetic. This God 
“comes” into the world as if to meet it. He goes before the world calling 
it, telling it to move along, he makes it larger and freer. Any other god 
is a false god, an idol, a dead god, and it is high time that we buried him. 
This god in many forms inhabits the “old” consciousness of man, is in fact 
behind man as a cause; he commands, he organizes, he pulls man back and 
alienates man from his true nature. There is nothing prophetic about this 
old god; on the contrary, he always comes afterwards as a reason for what is 
inexplicable, or as a last resort for men who are irresponsible. This false god 
is as old as death, he is an idol made by human hands, and man is jealous 
of him (Gen. 3); he is the product of diabolic falsehood, not the expression 
of the true Logos. This old god is dead, in actual fact; but he will not 
be dead in history, until all things are new. There is no theology of that god. 
No, the New Creation enters the world with the world. It does not invent 
itself, nor prove its own existence; it reveals itself. One may either welcome 
it or reject it, but it comes as an event. That is why the last words of the Bible 
were bound to be apocalyptic, a “revelation.” The main theme of the Book 
of Revelation, the key to history, the meaning of what is truly new and crea¬ 
tive is “He is and he is coming.” 

3. The New Creation is the Living God, but he enters our world in Christ, 
his incarnate Logos who has vanquished death. Irenaeus of Lyons said: “He 
has given us all things new by giving us himself, he who had been announced: 
a new principle was to come which would renew and quicken mankind” 
(Adversus Haereses IV, 34, 1). In the same way Maximus the Confessor 
writes: “In the Mystery of the incarnate Word lies the power of the enigmas 
and symbols of Scripture, as well as the knowledge of sensitive and intelligible 
creatures. He who knows the mystery of the Cross and the tomb understands 
the raison d’etre of these creatures. But he who has been intiated into the 
hidden power of the Resurrection perceives the final foundation upon which 
God, in his design, is building all things” (Chapters on the Theology and 
Economy of the Incarnate Son of God , 66). 

“The hidden power of the Resurrection”—in these last times, this is the 
coming of what is new. In this connection we should reread all that St. Paul 
has written on the energy of the Resurrection, which has been working upon 
the world and changing it ever since through the Gospel. This means for 
us that the incarnate Word, the new world, is entering our world of death. 
This invasion by the Living God is bursting the chains by which men are 
enslaved: the demon, sin, death, the law, “the flesh” (in the Pauline sense). 
The cross was the moment when this “New Thing”—the eschaton, the age 
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to come—broke into our own aeon and destroyed all our tombs. That death 
on the cross is our own resurrection. “Through the Cross joy is spread all over 
the world” (Byzantine Office at Easter, 6th ode). The most urgent thing for 
us today is perhaps to rediscover “the immeasurable greatness of his power 
in us who believe, according to the working of his great might which he ac¬ 
complished in Christ when he raised him from the dead” (Eph. 1.19-20). 

The Resurrection is the inauguration of the Parousia in our own aeon. 
That is why we can wait, with certainty and impatience, for its accomplish¬ 
ment to be announced by him who sits upon the throne (Rev. 21.5). That is 
why “we await a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who will change our lowly 
body to be like his glorious body, by the power which enables him even to 
subject all things to himself.” (Phil. 3.20-21). 

4. This Pascal event, which happened once and for all, how does it become 
our own today? Through Him who was acting in this event from the begin¬ 
ning and will act until the end, the Holy Spirit. He himself is this “New 
Thing” at work in the world. He is the Presence of God-with-us “bearing 
witness with our spirit” (Rom. 8.16). Without him God is far away; Christ 
belongs to the past, and the Gospel is a dead letter, the Church is merely an 
organization, authority is domination, mission is propaganda, worship is an 
evocation, and Christian action is a slave-morality. 

But in him, in an indissoluble synergy, the universe is lifted up and groans 
and travails to bring forth the Kingdom, man is struggling against “the flesh,” 
the Risen Christ is here, the Gospel is a life-giving force, the Church means 
communion with the Trinity, authority is a liberating service, mission is like 
Pentecost, the liturgy is both a commemoration and an anticipation, and 
human action becomes godlike. 

The Holy Spirit brings the Parousia in a sacramental epiclesis which 
is mystically realistic, it creates new things, it speaks by the prophets, it con¬ 
cludes all things in the dialogue, it establishes communion by diffusing itself, 
it draws all things towards the Second Coming. “He is the Lord and the Giver 
of Life” (Symbol of Nicaea, Constantinople). It is through Him that the 
Church and the world shout with their entire being, “Come, Lord Jesus!” 
(Rev. 22.17-20). 

5. This life-giving energy of the Holy Spirit instils a new dynamism into our 
world, a dynamism which is different from our world and yet inherent in it. 
This is extremely important in order to understand the event of which the 
Book of Revelation speaks, but especially in order to live out in the present 
times what points forward to that event. The Apocalypse, and the human 
drama which it unveils, is moving onward on two levels—the level of phe¬ 
nomena and the level of mystery. There is the level of the world that is bound 
by the laws of cause and effect, in which the alchemy of civilization and econ¬ 
omy can never do more than transform one kind of death into another kind. 
But there is also the level of mystery on which (ever since Daniel) the seers 
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of the Son or Man have discerned the creative act which comes to save men 
from death. 

These two levels are not superposed; they interpenetrate each other. That 
is the principle of the prophetic interpretation of history, yesterday and today. 
The second part of the Book of Revelation (chapters 4 to 22) consists of 
five books, each consisting of seven parts. The words of our theme are taken 
from the fifth book, which consists of seven visions, each introduced by the 
words “Then I saw...Our main theme (Rev. 21.5) is part of the seventh 
vision. The literary principle of the book is based on depth of vision, not 
on a chronological succession. So the amazing phrase, “Behold, I make 
all things new” must not be relegated to a future which transcends history; 
it reveals the new world which is already breaking into the present aeon. 

The dramatic tension in which we live is therefore not a tension between 
a conceptual transcendence and a phenomenal immanence; it is a struggle 
between two aeons—the present aeon {ho aidn houtos) which is certainly 
“dialogical,” but also diabolical, and the new aeon which is that of the pa- 
rousia and which makes the present time “pascal.” The tension is engendered 
by the Holy Spirit. It is more than a permanent revolution, it is a palin¬ 
genesis ( paliggenesia; cf. Matt. 19.28 and Titus 3.5), a re-creation. 

In former times it was believed that the transcendence of God could 
be safeguarded by identifying it with what is external. Today a reaction 
has set in: the desire is now to save inwardness by identifying it with im¬ 
manence. We must reject this disastrous alternative, which is not Christian. 
The New Event is inherent in history itself, just because it transcends history. 
Just because God is God, He became man in Christ; and just because God 
comes in man, man cannot be true man unless he is “deified.” The incarna¬ 
tion of God and the consummation of man are one and the same Event— 
that which is making all things new. 

6. There is another aspect which our present crises are sometimes in danger 
of distorting, or even forgetting completely: the New Event is seen in the 
Church. In the seventh vision (described in chapters 21 and 22 of the Book 
of Revelation) the central reality is the New Jerusalem. Without recourse 
to the hypothesis of two separate books (held by certain exegetes) one can 
simply regard the two passages (Rev. 21.1-8 and Rev. 21.9-22) as two differ¬ 
ent approaches, as was habitual among apocalyptic prophets and writers. 
One approach describes the immediate future, the other describes the more 
distant future; the two levels are not superposed but are integrally merged. 
The first vision of Jerusalem is no more celestial than the second, and the 
second one is not more messianic than the first. Jerusalem is a New Jerusa¬ 
lem just because its transcendence is inherent within it. This new time has 
come with the Easter of Our Lord. The Church is the symbol and sign of the 
Kingdom of God, because the Kingdom is beginning to take form, working 
like leaven in the Church and in the present time. 
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In what way is this Church contemplated in faith, and this Kingdom 
mysteriously and humbly inaugurated, the place where the New Event 
radiates its light? The answer is found in verses 3 and 4, which immediately 
precede our text, provided that we read them within the context of the rest 
of the Bible, especially Ezechiel 37.26 and 27 and Isaiah 7.14: “Behold, the 
dwelling of God is with men. He will dwell with them, and they shall 
be his people, and God himself will be with them.” It is the mystery of the 
Temple and of the Covenant which Jesus-Emmanuel has accomplished in his 
own person and which transfigures Jerusalem. Thus the New Event is the 
Event of the Covenant. Yahweh is among His people; the Spirit is there, 
in the heart of the Bride. The blood of the Lamb has sealed this Covenant 
which nothing can break, not even the infidelities of the Bride mentioned 
in the Song of Solomon. He has given himself, he no longer belongs to him¬ 
self but to his Church. The Church does not belong to itself, it exists only 
because it belongs to its Lord. The New Event is that Love triumphs over 
Death. 

It is this New Covenant which constitutes the Church and which is the 
Church’s raison d'etre . The eschatological meaning of our baptism is perhaps 
too much neglected by Christians today. This sacrament renews us and en¬ 
ables us to enter the new creation, just because it brings us into the com¬ 
munion of the Church. That would lead us, in inter-church relations, to re- 
center everything upon the Church as a great sacrament, and to tackle 
at a deeper level the divergences which exist still in our communion of faith. 
That would also lead us to live more sharply and more truly the tension 
between the two aeons, which we mentioned above. The renewal of Christian 
asceticism depends to a great extent on this eschatological perception of bap¬ 
tism. The renewal of our solidarity with the whole of mankind depends 
on it also, firstly because the newness of the Church would be better lived 
as transcendent and inherent in the world, and then because the mysterious 
reality of which the Church is the sign—the agape , the divine koinonia — 
would be meaningful and active in the life of our contemporaries in all the 
purity and power of the Gospel. 

It depends on us whether the breaking in of the New is hidden and re¬ 
mains insignificant, or whether it deifies man and transfigures the world. 
That is the whole meaning of our responsibility in the present renewal. 

II. Renewal Today 

To what forms of renewal does the Spirit call the churches today? 
It would always be salutary for us to read chapters 2 and 3 of the Book 
of Revelation. The different sections of this Assembly will be seeking the 
most loyal answers to “the new life of the Spirit” which are most free from 
“the old written code” (Rom. 7.6). My intention is not to anticipate these 
answers, but to bring out certain aspects of our search. 
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1. A first aspect concerns the very meaning of theology today. Every Chris¬ 
tian is a theologian if he “loves the appearing” of Christ (II Tim. 4.8). His 
loving knowledge of the Living God is genuine, and it attaches man to him 
who comes into this world. The new, creative life (as we said) manifests 
itself not in the past but in the future, in what is “to come.” Consequently 
genuine theology is polarized by the Parousia. 

But too often so-called “theological” research consists merely of com¬ 
ments on the past. We are not advocating a fiction-theology, we simply want 
a prophetic theology which is able to discern the Coming of the Lord in 
history. Christians are often criticized for lagging behind in the evolution 
of the modern world. This situation will not be improved if our churches 
take a refresher course in sociology or anthropology; what they need is a 
genuine theological renewal. Instead of interpreting events “afterwards” 
in the light of the Bible, we have to live them, perceiving in them him who 
is coming, and promoting his coming through them. Does not the Holy Spirit 
impel us to hasten the coming of the creative Word, of the saving Christ, 
who “will guide us into all the Truth,... for he will declare the things that 
are to come” (John 16.13). 

For the Church everything began, and always will begin, with the Resur¬ 
rection of its Lord. It was when the Church realized that he is “alive for 
evermore” (Rev. 1.17-18) that it became the Church. The Church is the 
new human race which has been granted to know the Father here and now, 
and through which the Spirit brings to life in the world the kenosis of the 
Lord of history. The kenosis (Phil. 2.7) is the eschatological condition of the 
Kingdom, i.e. of theology, which is the life of the Church. Theology springs 
from this perception, that Christ is risen indeed, piercing the veil of the first 
creation. Unless our renewal is theological it will merely be a re-adaptation, 
which will at once become out-of-date. Renewal in the Church can take 
place only if the Church is rooted more deeply in the mystery, that second 
level of history which is inherent in the level of phenomena, and without 
which the phenomena lead to death. 

Evidence of God in faith—that is theology at its source. Evidence of the 
world in its drama (dialogical, diabolical, pascal and parousiac)—that is the 
constant renewal of theology. 

2. Without yielding to fashion, we must recognize that the New Life is in 
urgent need of “anthropological integration.” If we often suffer from a lack 
of this, it is partly owing to the false dichotomy (described above) between 
the conceptual transcendent and the phenomenal immanent, whereas the 
tension is eschatological. This does not mean that the Church must transform 
itself into a concern for studying anthropology, sociology or socio-economic 
development. The theological evidence does not destroy nor neglect the 
psyche in the human person, but traces it to its source and liberates it. The 
Holy Spirit is not a super-psychology; it is the life of the whole person. Simi- 
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larly theological evidence does not mean that we need not know the struc¬ 
tures in every order of human experience; but it promotes and transfigures 
the values which are in interaction with the structures. The evidence of the 
mystery, “the love of the Parousia” which the Spirit engenders in the hearts 
of baptized Christians, cannot be dismissed as mere “religious experience” 
nor explained away psychologically, sociologically or structurally. It is the 
New Life which enters all these different spheres in order to save them from 
death, and to lead them towards the new heavens and the new earth. 

This evidence is a revelation. If we are not a revelation for our brethern, 
astonishing or irritating them, it is because we have forsaken the original 
evidence. In that case we are merely theists, and why should we be surprised 
if we have secreted atheism? Moreover, the first question in the world today 
is closely connected with our first Christian evidence. It is not “does God 
exist?” It is no longer “What is man?” It is “how can man conquer death?” 
which means “did Christ really rise from the dead?” 

3. Appeals of this kind call us to carry out a radical renewal in our churches. 
We have often transformed the house in which God dwells with men into 
a robber’s den. We want to purify it. But the Ghurch cannot be reformed: 
the breaking in of the New does not spring from us. The Church is given, 
it comes from God. But what are we doing with this gift? That is the real 
question. As divine communion given to men in Christ and spread by the 
Spirit, the Church exists in order to serve the Agape. Everything else comes 
from the old letter of the law. 

One of the most urgent forms of renewal needed, in my view, is in con¬ 
nection with the charismata in the Church, as they are related to the central 
Agape. The charismata are the organs for the newness of the Spirit, its 
manifestation, parousia, for the common good (I. Cor. 12.7). If we carefully 
re-read what Paul said at the end of I Cor. 12 (verses 27-28), we can revise 
the priorities which exist today. “First apostles;” the apostolic churches live 
by the sacramental character of this charism. “Second prophets;” what posi¬ 
tion do prophets occupy in any of our churches today? “Third teachers;” 
there is undoubtedly an over-supply of these. And one could go on, noting 
that the charism of administration comes right at the end, just before the 
gift of languages; here again, what is the position in our churches today? 

Paul does not claim to give an exhaustive list of the charismata, either 
in this epistle or elsewhere. What forms could the gifts of the Spirit take 
today, in order to interpret and to serve the New Life that is breaking into 
our world? One of the most urgent seems to be the charism of reconciliation . 
The charism of dialogue in disinterested, fraternal service is still difficult 
to carry out in some areas of the world. There is also the parousiac charism 
which Paul and the Early Fathers called virginity, and which we call “the 
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monastic life/’ for lack of a better term. Its meaning is fully given by the 
Parousia which has begun here and now. Are our churches taking these 
charismata seriously? 

4. In face of the situation today in the sphere of personal, cultural and social 
life, we need to have more discernment. We cannot give way either to prag¬ 
matism or to irrealism. But first of all we have to exercise our eschatological 
sense in order to see in what these contemporary situations are “new” in the 
Christian sense. Their theological solution would then be directed towards 
genuine Christian theology. 

5. In inter-church relations this same eschatological meaning could give new 
vigor to the dialogue. Would not the best way of solving the doctrinal or 
pastoral disputes which are still preventing full communion be to turn 
together towards the Coming Lord? There is no pragmatic sentimentalism 
in this, but rather that same evidence of faith which would enable us to re- 
center everything in the heart of the mystery. The dialogue between the 
churches has perhaps remained at the stage of the time before Isaiah 43.19, 
when one still considered “the things of old.” But it is certain that the Lord 
is “doing a new thing; now it springs forth, do you not perceive it?” 

We should also be led to distinguish better in the Church between the 
structures and the organization. Ultimately there is no structure in the 
Church except the sacramental one. i.e. what the Holy Spirit sets us as a 
sign of the Lord’s Coming. The Church is essentially sacramental because the 
Lord is not outside this world nor beyond it; he comes into this world. Or¬ 
ganization, on the other hand, comes from ourselves; it is undoubtedly neces¬ 
sary, in the service of the Agape, but it is historically conditioned. Organiza¬ 
tion in itself is not the New Life. The Church is not an objective order 
under the jurisdiction of sociology; it is a power of creation, an organ of the 
Holy Spirit. It is at this level that the Church is structured. 

6. The relation between the Church and the world is too often seen exclu¬ 
sively at the level of organization, as if they were two systems which can 
either be reconciled, or else repel one another. But this relation should be 
lived out in the meeting between communion with God (furthered in the 
Church through the structures of the sacraments) and the structures of this 
world, which are inspired by certain values. It is on the level of values that 
we have to live out the drama of Easter and of the Parousia, in order to re¬ 
store to life what is enchained by death. It is there that the real New Life 
can blossom. 

The Church’s mission in the organization of the world today is not to 
supply techniques. The New Life of the Parousia does not introduce original 
structures in the world. The mission of certain churches can and must be 
mutual aid, that Agape “in deed and in truth” (I John 3.18). But the mis¬ 
sion of all the churches, rich or poor according to this world, is to be the 
living, prophetic conscience of the drama of the present time. “The creation 
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is groaning and travailing” (Rom. 8.22); do we know this, as St. Paul sup¬ 
poses? Do we live it out? How do we translate it into the experience of work, 
of money, of matter, of the cosmos? 

7. It seems as if it is in this full eschatological sense that we have to under¬ 
stand our work on ethical problems and liturgical renewal. To put it briefly, 
the cultural revolution in which these two questions are integrated demands 
of us a radical renewal, not only at the level of the forms which are in them¬ 
selves contingent, but especially on the level of the Spirit. Culture, in the 
light of Parousia, is the true iconography ; it is the work of the Holy Spirit 
which fashions Christ, the new universe out of the first creation. 

“Behold, I make all things new.” It is not a deus ex machina who is 
speaking, sweeping away the whole scene of the cosmos; it is the break¬ 
through of the sacramental Liturgy into the eternal Liturgy. What will dis¬ 
appear is not in this world, this marvel of the creative Word; it is death. The 
labor of generation after generation of men will not be wiped out; it will be 
transfigured once and for all. It is in the light of this final Epiclesis that the 
Holy Spirit has gathered us here today. 
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Worship in a Secular World 

An Introduction to the work of the 
Assembly Section on Worship * 

John Meyendorff 

If our section is to do useful work we must all try to speak the same 
language. In order to do so, we have to overcome obstacles which are both 
historical and theological. What do we mean by “worship?” When we speak 
of “worship” are we speaking of the same reality in the case of a Greek 
Orthodox, an American Protestant, an Italian Catholic, an African Pente¬ 
costal, a Mar-Thoma Indian? And when we speak of “secularism,” is secu¬ 
larism the same everywhere? Is the present age really the age of secularism, 
and nothing else? Are we not forgetting the success of the Eastern religions 
in the West, of Islam in Africa, and of a vague pacifist religiosity in certain 
circles in so-called “secularized” society? Are we not forgetting also that 
certain ideologies, while professing an aggressive secularism, really possess 
a clearly religious character, asking their members to observe certain rites, 
offering them a dogmatic system of thought, and enabling them to live in the 
hope of a new and better society? Have we really reached the age of secular¬ 
ism? On the contrary, are not these movements signs of a thirst for religion 
and for liturgy which we Christians have not succeeded in assuaging? 

I should like now to make the problem more concrete by drawing your 
attention to one of the new and remarkable facts about our Assembly: for 
the first time, we have a massive and adequate Orthodox representation. 
Now, it is an undeniable fact that one of the most striking contrasts between 
Christianity in the West and in the East since mediavel times is their respec¬ 
tive attitudes towards prayer and the liturgy. During the first thousand 
years of the history of Christianity there were a tremendous variety of litur¬ 
gical forms and ways of worship, but later this contrast appeared. 

During the years immediately after the second world war the Liturgical 
Movement had a strong influence on the Roman Catholic Church, especially 
in Germany and France, and also on large sectors of the Protestant churches 
in Europe; if its influence had proved lasting, this contrast would to a large 
extent have disappeared. But this movement to “return to the sources” of the 

* Delivered in plenary session at the Fourth Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, July 1968, Uppsala, Sweden. 
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liturgy has now been superseded. Today the main concern is openness to the 
world. It finds expression in paragraph 14 of the draft for our section 
(Thesis 4) : “The Churches, while wishing in their practices of worship 
to affirm the reality of God, have nevertheless often done this at the expense 
of the reality of man and of the world; through such distortion, they have 
provoked denial of the reality of God.” This view reflects the direct and 
primary concern of many of us here, and the solution they propose consists 
in relating worship directly to science, technology, social relations, politics— 
all the elements in the life of secularized man today, so as to ensure that 
worship is not divorced from reality. This central concern is bringing about 
a remarkable consensus today between Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
It is having far more effect than the post-war Liturgical Movement in giving 
rise to reforms and experiments nearly everywhere, but especially in Western 
Europe and in North America. Our section will have to discuss the results 
of what has been done so far, and if possible to draw conclusions for the 
future. It will also have to face the fact that the contrast between Orthodoxy 
and the West is again tending to increase. 

At a time when the West is talking of “a new reformation,” and when 
the Roman Church itself is becoming open to change, and is even taking 
the initiative for change in some cases, our ecumenical dialogue must re¬ 
member that the Orthodox Church has known no reformation, no counter¬ 
reformation, no recent liturgical reform, and that (to be perfectly frank) 
very few of the practical suggestions made during our discussions here are 
likely to be considered by the Orthodox Church during the near future. 

In the view of many Western people, who are impatient for reform, Adolf 
Harnack’s well-known sally about Eastern Christians may seem applicable 
today: “Christ died on the Cross in order to destroy this kind of religion.” 
A friend of mine (an American intellectual) who has just visited a country 
in Eastern Europe, and who is quite open-minded about the social changes 
taking place there, expressed to me his conviction that the Orthodox Church 
has no chance of survival, because it concentrates entirely on worship that 
has no relation to the reality existing in the world. 

Nevertheless a young Russian Christian intellectual, who has a far deeper 
experience of the social realities in his own country, has just written, 

No earnest or deep religious reformation ever took place in an 
effort to measure up to today. It always goes back, upstream, to the 
source of doctrine, even if it got mixed up in its interpretation. Be¬ 
sides its desire to preserve its ancient holiness, remain true to the 
covenant, the Church always “stays back” from life, so that it 
might, remaining for a while outside time, bring to us the aroma 
and taste of eternity. 1 


1 Abram Tertz, “Random Thoughts,” Concern , Vol. 1, No. 3 (Summer 1966), p. 22. 
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This last remark shows that the author is aware of the dangers which 
may beset the conservatism of Orthodoxy with regard to ritual. Nevertheless, 
the principle which he expresses—that the Church’s intercession must be 
detached from the present time so as to reflect eternity and to enable man 
to return to the source —has certainly permitted Eastern Christianity to sur¬ 
vive during epochs when it was forbidden to make any kind of social witness 
(e.g., in Moslem countries). And it is this same concentration upon inter¬ 
cession, upon direct contact with God, and upon his presence in the Sacra¬ 
ment, which gives life to the Church today in countries where the law pro¬ 
hibits it to undertake any form of activity outside the church building. 

It seemed necessary to make the above remarks for three reasons: 

1) Before we start our work together, we must make an effort to under¬ 
stand each other. Otherwise it will be impossible to establish any dialogue 
between the advance wing of Protestantism and the Eastern Christians, for 
whom prayer and the liturgy occupy such a central place (as the expression 
of a tradition that is lived and as a source of faith) that they are extremely 
reluctant to adapt themselves to the demands of the changing realities of 
history. 

2) We must not restrict our definition of “secularism” to the conditions 
existing in the great capitalist democracies of the West with their own para¬ 
doxes and their own tragedies. “The world” has many different aspects, both 
in the countries of the “Third World” and in those with socialist regimes. 
We must constantly ask ourselves whether the solutions proposed in the West 
are applicable elsewhere. 

3) Lastly, these remarks bring us to the fundamental problem, presented 
not only by the work of our section but also by the general theme of this 
Assembly. If God creates “a new heaven and a new earth,” if we as Chris¬ 
tians participate in this new creation, and if (in the true worship of the New 
Covenant) man finds access to the Father in the Son through the Spirit, 
what attitude should the Christian adopt towards the “old” creation with 
its laws and its history? Should and can the principles of Christian worship 
be determined by “the world”—especially by a world which admits itself 
to be “secularized”? 

We are certainly all agreed that it is the world which God “loved,” for 
which He became man; it was into the world that Jesus sent his disciples; 
and it is therefore in the world that our responsibility as Christians lies. But 
does God accept this world as it is? Must not the world be saved, i.e., 
changed, renewed, transfigured? And must not worship especially be essen¬ 
tially the manifestation of a new creation, a creation which is different from 
the present one, and which involves our own renunciation of the world? Does 
the solution lie in making our worship more secular and “worldly”? Is not 
the revolt of youth in all countries a sign that they are longing for a different 
kind of world? The question may also be asked, whether the crisis in the lit- 
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urgy which we observe today may not be due mainly to a secularization of 
worship, introduced and accepted long ago. What could be more “secular” 
than the sentimentalism of the hymns of the nineteenth century, the use 
of music purely for aesthetic purposes, or the adoption by Orthodox bishops 
of the costume of the Byzantine Empire? 

What should we do then? Should we replace one form of secularism by 
another one that is more up-to-date? Or should we not rather go back 
to the source and restore the original function of Christian worship—its 
Pascal function, helping us to pass from the old to the new, liberating 
us, showing us a glimpse of the Promised Land? However, then, the solution 
is certainly not in a frozen liturgy, celebrated in an incomprehensible langu¬ 
age and expressing not the mystery of the Kingdom and of the “New 
World ” but a vague religiosity with no real connection with the Gospel. 
Antiquarianism does not show by itself the eternality of Truth. On all these 
questions a new attitude is apparent today, which often has nothing to do 
with our confessional affiliations. As I tried to show in what I said before, 
this attitude can only be understood within the background of Western 
Christianity. 

As an example I quote the heartfelt cry of a lay Catholic in a comment 
on the preparatory papers for our section: “The Church is a mission, and 
mission means mission in the world. A liturgical renewal which is not based 
on these two essential facts leads to nothing. . .. Lastly, it is not for the 
clergy to say whether worship is good or bad. Nor is it for the practising 
lay Christian to do so. The last word should rest with those who are not 
practising the Christian faith, and who ought to be doing so.” 2 

Now, here is what a Protestant writes (he is also a vice-president of our 
section) concerning the central act of Christian worship: “It is not the 
celebration of the Eucharist in itself which is missionary. Its celebration 
(at any rate in the view of the Early Church, which is quite correct) is 
reserved strictly to those who have been baptized, because what happens 
at the Eucharist would seem foolish to the world, and would be a stumbling- 
block to it.” 3 

The paradox between these two positions represented in our section is 
crucial. And I should like to stress once again that what is involved is not 
merely worship or the liturgy as rites; what is involved is the nature of the 
Gospel itself. Are we all agreed that the Gospel is “a stumbling-block to the 
world”? If so, should we express this in worship, or not? When discussing 
the practical problems relating to worship it is essential for us to bear these 
basic problems in mind, and to try to reach agreement at least on the main 


2Y. Baroness von Drakestein. 

3 J- J- von Allmen, “Essai sur le repas du Seigneur,” Delachaux, Neuchatel, 1966, 
p. 144. 
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facts. Among the different forms of worship which exist in our churches 
there are some which, in an aggressively secularized environment, have 
proved their value as expressions of a genuinely Christian message. I am 
thinking, for example, of the Orthodox liturgy which has preserved the 
Christian faith throughout the long centuries of Moslem domination in the 
Middle East, and which still is the main foundation for the faith of millions 
of Russian Christians today. 

The forms of worship do indeed and unavoidably change, and this change 
can be a rapid one, if only it is organic and natural , But there are many 
ways of adapting and of changing. In reality, change is the most constant 
factor of all; it is unavoidable. But in the world change also involves suffer¬ 
ing, separation and death. People, values and forms that we love are con¬ 
stantly disappearing around us, and nothing replaces them. There is there¬ 
fore a change which is fundamentally perverted, a change that is a foretaste 
of hell. My friends, this kind of change (which is inherent in death and in 
our own mortality) is not the kind of change that we should introduce 
into the Church’s worship. What we can introduce, however, is the kind 
of change that is inherent in life and which thus involves continuity, the 
kind of change which enables us always to recognize, under fresh forms, him 
who is always the same, who is Life and Love. 

Unless we experience this for ourselves, in our intercession and in our 
worship, we shall have nothing to offer to the world. 
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